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FOE EYEE. 



CHAPTER L 



MOORCOMBE TOWN. 



A VAST extent of moorland country upheaves 
its desolate hills and sodden ravines high 
above the level of the neighbouring Atlantic 
in one of the far west English counties. As 
it nears the ocean it gradually assumes a less 
wild and sombre aspect, and the last half 
dozen miles of a traveller's journey in those 
untrodden regions would lead him, by the 
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worst of west-country roads, down a gradually 
decreasing decline, until at last, leaving the 
purple heather and the grey slate crags and 
the glistening quartz boulders in the misty 
distance, he would emerge on a plateau of 
cultivated land, thinly sprinkled with isolated 
cottages and homesteads, waving in the 
autumn time with rich crops of grain, and 
at all seasons affording wide expanses of 
pasture land, whose short thick grass is 
browsed by those red cattle which form so 
peculiar and so picturesque a feature of the 
landscape of that district. 

This cultivated plain is sheltered from the 
stormy north-western winter winds, which 
hold so protracted and desolating a revel 
on the lonely moorland summits, by a low 
chain of undulating hills, whose hither sides 
descend in jagged inaccessible precipices to 
the Atlantic foam, and whose broken outr 
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line is caused by a parallel series of deep 
ravines or combes, as the west-country folk 
call them, each with its stream of clear 
brown water leaping and flashing amid its 
copse of oak and beech, and pursuing im- 
petuously its brawling course till it joins 
the eternal roar of the neighbouring sea. 

At the head of one of these spur valleys 
stands Moorcombe, facing the light of the 
westering sun, and protected from "winter 
and rough weather" by the opposite hill 
summit, which gleams so gloriously with 
purple heather and golden furze in the plea- 
sant summer time. 

Moorcombe town is a long and some- 
what straggling street of white houses, all 
possessing, according to immemorial custom, 
low but roomy stone porches, the better- 
most built of, or at all events faced with, 
rough blocks of sparkling white granite, 
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brought with no small labour from the 
neighbouring Comish mowlands. Here and 
there is a humble cottage, whose cob walls 
and thatched roof afford as sure a protection 
against the storm as the weather-slated sides 
^nd neatly haled roofs of its neighbours. 
Some of the larger houses, with a low 
wooden railing and a stone horse-block in 
front, are farms, whose bartons and out- 
buildings are conveniently disposed to the 
rear of the main street, in total ignorance 
of such sweeping reformers as Local Boards 
of Health. 

The main drainage of the town is effected 
simply enough by the irregular channel of 
a small stream which divides the street, and 
down whose rolling tide liie Moorcombe 
children sail their fleets, to their great com- 
fort, if not to their consequent cleanliness. 
JBut, in spite of this primitive state of hy- 
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gienic matters, the health of Moorcombe is 
exceedingly healthy. Consult the parish 
registers, and you will find that in a popu- 
lation of five thousand the average number 
of deaths is fifty per annum — a very small 
percentage. Then, if you are statistically 
inclined, you may go on to discover that of 
those fifty an average of fifteen will repre- 
sent the deaths of children from one to 
three years old; of five, consumptive pa- 
tients, to whom the clear atmosphere and 
the keen spring easterly winds of Moor- 
combe are certain destruction; twenty, old 
people, who^e term of active life has far 
exceeded the Psalmist's three score years 
and ten; and the remaining ten account 
for casualties, such as deaths at sea, acci- 
dents, and the imexpected decease of adults 
in the full vigour of life. On the whole, 
if a. man desire to "live long and see good 
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days," he cannot do better than come to 
Moorcombe and its contiguities. 

If a sanitarian, revolving in his mind 
the prevalence of sea fogs, the bitterness 
of the annual east winds, and the absence 
of a well-engineered system of draining 
pipes, asks a Moorcombe doctor the rea- 
son of the apparent anomaly, he is referred 
to the rapid natural drainage of the slaty 
rocks — ^to the wid^ street and the isolated 
houses, the equable temperature pro- 
duced by a vicinity to the sea, and the 
genial influences of the great gulf stream — 
to the miasma-destroying power of the 
high winds, and to the temperate open- 
air habits of the Moorcombe population. 

But hygienic matters go wrong at times 
even at Moorcombe, and I fear that I shall 
have occasion to refer to the health of the 
town again before this story is concluded* 
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Moorcombe parish, church stands at the 
higher end of the town, and is a large 
structure of late perpendicular work; it 
possesses some granite pillars, and a 
doorway of early Norman date, and owns 
a carved and coloured rood screen and 
parcloses in great preservation, and has 
never known anything but open oak seats 
and a stone altar; and it boasts 
a stately tower of three stages, which 
rises a hundred and twenty feet in the 
air, to the consolation of the Moorcombe 
fishermen, who, a pious and hardy race, 
use it equally as a guide to earth and to 
heaven. Moreover, there is a peal of bells, 
which discourse music most eloquent to 
those mariners' sturdy hearts, whether the 
six brothers ring out right merrily on 
festive occasions, or the solitary tenor 
booms out across the listening sea the 
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funeral warning of his engraven legend : 
^^ Watch and pray ; for ye know not the 
hour of death." 

Moorcombe Rectory is a trim well-kept 
house, built of litnestone and faced with 
Cornish granite, with gable ends and bay 
windows, and a broad and deep granite 
porch, standing, as rectories should, within 
bow-shot of the church, from which it is 
separated by a shrubbery of luxuriant 
rhododendrons and fuchsias. It is on the 
sea-ward side of the church, and a green 
lawn, radiant with verbenas and geria- 
niums, slopes down the Combe to tiie verge 
of the fern-hidden torrent. 

" My dear," said the Rector to his wife 
one early autumn morning, after break- 
fast, as they two sat in his oak- 
panelled study, discussing, according to 
their wont, the aflFairs of the family and 
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of the pafish, "tell the girls to put on 
their bonnets at once and run down to 
Elsie Adams; I've got a letter here from 
iny old college friend, Martin Ashe; he 
says he hasn't been very well lately, and 
wants a change of air, and so he asks 
us to receive him, which of course we 
shall b6 glad to do." 

" Yes, dear, to be sure," responded Mrs. 
Lee, meekly; "but I don't quite see 
altogether what that has to do with the 
girls and Elsie Adams? Of course they 
shall go if you like, but you know" — ■ — 

"Now, my dear," interposed Mr. Lee, 
abruptly, "I really wish you would allow 
me to finish my sentences. I was going 
to say, when you interrupted me, that as 
Martin Ashe is an old acquaintance of 
Elsie Adams' " 

"An old acquaintance ! — ^you never told 
me that." 
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"There — ^there — ^my dear," said Mr. 
Lee, pettishly, "there it is again. Why, 
you must know, or you ought to know, for I 
have told you so often before, that Martin 
Ashe's father was the squire of our next 
parish of Alfridsworthy, and that Elsie Adams 
came from the same place. She and John 
Ashe's children were brought up very much 
together, and when Elsie fell into reduced 
circumstances she was for a short time 
nurse to Martin's boy, William — ^not very 
long, indeed, after she came to us." 

" Oh yes, to be sure, I do recollect, now 
you mention it; but you know I don't 
remember as many things as I am afraid I 
ought." 

"I know that," said Mr. Lee, rather 
grimly. "Well, my dear, Mr. Ashe wishes 
to see Elsie on particular business, and you 
must tell the girls to go down directly and 
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ask her to come up to the Rectory about nine 
o'clock in the evening, after his arrival." 

"Very well. I'll tell them at once;" 
and she rose from her seat, and had nearly 
reached the door, when she stood hesitat- 
ingly, and said — 

" I think — I'm not sure — I really don't 
quite remember whether you mentioned on 
^t day you expect Mr. Ashe?" 

^ said Mr. Lee, rather concisely, 

^^at he had not mentioned the 

and he did not like to be 

iS own shortcomings. "He 

Thursday, the day after to- 

hope you will not forget that, 

.t any rate till you have seen 

;e fidgeted, and looked anxiously 
le window; at length she said, 
Ji't you better let the girls wait — at 
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any rate till after lunch, dear? The 
weather looks very threatening; I almost 
think it is raining now. Annette has got a 
very bad cold, and" 

"Now, Mrs, Lee," interposed the Rector, 
decisively, "really the weather is by no 
means so threatening as you represent it to 
be. Elsie Adams must be seen by one of 
my daughters at once. If Annette is unwell, 
pray keep her at home; and perhaps you 
had better write a line to Mr. Moorse — 
she is delicate, and has not been looking 
at all well of late. But, weather or no, 
Mary can and must take my message imme- 
diately." 

Whereupon Mrs. Lee, who had bfeen ner- 
vously twitching the handle of the door 
during the whole of this speech, departed 
on her mission without another word, evi- 
dently much relieved in her mind both by 
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her departure, and by her husband's per- 
mission to nurse her ailing daughter. 

Although the Rector's infe was the most 
motherly and excellent of women, she was 
by no means either clever or accomplished, 
in the ordinary acceptation of those words; 
and at all events an artist's eye ;and heart 
were not among her accomplishments, which 
in truth lay solely in the line domestic. 
She had never studied Chevreul or Gar- 
dener Wilkinson; and to her dying day 
relapsed hopelessly into herself whenever 
the mysterious word sesthetics happened to 
be pronounced in her presence. 

But nevertheless she was touched in a 
dim and unexpected manner when, after 
ascending the oaken staircase, and travers- 
ing the wandering and gloomy passages 
which led to her daughter's sitting-room, 
"the nest*' as it was called — ^much to Mr. 
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Lee's horror, who, as a practical man, 
strongly objected to the use of conversational 
metaphor — she emerged on the light and 
colour and fragrance of that pleasant retreat* 

" Give me a man's book-shelf," it has 
been said, "and I will give you the mian's 
character." But, on the whole, it may be 
safely questioned whether a man's room is 
not a surer test of his character. A for- 
tiori, therefore, a woman's room is in 
most cases the outward expression of her 
inner mind ; for whether Mrs. Lee knew it 
or not, flBstheticism is essentially a female 
characteristic. 

Now, because "the nest" owed its pecu- 
liar beauty entirely to Mary Lee — ^for her 
eldest sister seemed naturally too indolent 
and undemonstrative to care about the 
matter — and that Mary Lee's inner life has 
much to do with my story, I must be 
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allowed to delay the progress of events by 
a brief description of the scene of many 
future incidents— of much thought, much 
joy, and much sorrow — all of which, to my 
eyes, are dimly shadowed out in the ensem- 
ble of that little room as we enter it unseen 
by the side of Mrs. Lee. 

Like all the rooms in the Rectory, it was 
wainscoted half way up the walls with 
black oak in. panel. Above the panel- 
liag, which might have had a sombre effect 
had it not shone by dint of age and labour 
as though it had been a skilfully arranged 
series of steel mirrors, was a warm crimson 
and gold paper, on which hung some half 
dozen artists' proofs of pictures by old mas- 
ters. MuriUo's heavenly Madonna was there, 
and the "Madonna colle Stelle," and Ra- 
phael's "Holy Family," and "The Three 
Maries" of Annibal Caracci. The west end 
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was taken up by a large bay window look- 
ing out across the garden on the opposite 
tor, with the sea for an ever changing 
background. Opposite the white granite 
fireplace was an oriel window deeply recessed, 
and set round with crimson seats. Here 
was Mary Lee's peculiar abode. The win- 
dow ledges were a blaze of geranium and 
verbena, and perfumed with the sweet odours 
of mignonettQ and heliotrope. The window 
she herself, ho^ving an artistic talent, had 
filled with quarrys bearing all kinds of 
quaint devices and enjiblems, and surrounded 
with a border of bright colours. 

Here she was sitting at a low table as 
her mother entered, and from th« opeii 
casement could see the stately church-tower, 
the white cottages and homesteads border- 
ing on the shining fields of wind-ruffled 
com, and the misty summits of the great 
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and mysterious moor looming heavily in the 
far purple distance. 

She herself well deserved that setting of 
successful art, for although not beautiful in 
the studio sense of the term, no one ever 
looked upon her once without desiring to 
look again; and no one ever knew her or 
even saw her often without loving h^r. It 
was not that her hair was a bright and 
glossy brown, or her eyes grey-blue, or her 
figure small and piquant with its symmetri- 
cal plumpness ; it was rather the happy 
expression of intense good-nature and good 
temper, joined with certain little winning 
and sometimes wilful ways, and a merry 
piquancy of thought and word, telling of 
a clever and cultivated mind ; it was this, 
and more than this, which my clumsy pen 
can never delineate, which made everybody 
like or love Mary Lee, and which made 

VOL. I. c 
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all the old gossips of Moorcombe town say 
every day of their lives as regularly as 
they said their prayers, 

" Ifs, fye, indeed ! Miss Mary am an 
angel of heaven if ever there am one, 
sure-ly." 

" Oh, mamma !'' said Annette Lee as her 
mother entered, " I'm so glad you are 
come ! Fm dreadfully dull. My unfortu- 
nate eyes wont let me read, and Mary 
has got such a wonderfully interesting book 
in her comer there that she is totally lost 
to all sense of conversation. Would you 
believe that when I asked her just now 
whether it was still raining, she answered, 
^ If I go halves, I'll go 'em fair — only I 
wouldn't be a greedy ' ? " 

"Now, Annette, that's too bad. Don't 
believe her a bit, mamma. We've just got 
the ^Mill on the Floss' from the library at 
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Cleveborough, and as I really couldn't put 
it down, I began to read it out loud to 
Annette; but because I happened to begin 
in the middle of a chapter with that rather 
mal-apropos sentence, she obstinately refused 
to let me go on, and so I'm afraid I haven't 
been very companionable," said Mary, shut- 
ting up the book as readily as if she had 
not been extremely anxious to know the 
issue of the loves and griefs of Maggie 
Tulliver. 

" Are you any better, do you think, my 
dear?" said Mrs. Lee to Annette, quite 
oblivious of her daughter's remarks. 

She always made it a practice to keep 
to one thing at a time in conversation, 
as in everything else, knowing by a life's 
feeble experience that that was enough, if 
not generally too much for her. 

"Your papa says I may send for Mr. 

c2 
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Moorse, if you think you would like to 
see him." 

Annette just opened her dark hazel eyes 
and said, languidly, with a half yawn, 

'^I don't know that Mr. Moorse is par- 
ticularly enlivening, but I wish he would 
come, or anybody, if it's only for the 
sake of a little change. I really do think 
that Moorcombe is the dullest place in the 
whole dull world — there's nothing to do, 
and nobody to talk to, and nothing to 
read" 

" Except the ' Mill on the Floss!' " added 
Mary, with a bright laugh. 

" Oh ! Mary, how can you be so pro- 
voking, and you know I've got such a 
dreadful headache!" said her sister, petu- 
lantly. 

'^Now, my dear Annette," interrupted 
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Mrs. Lee, hastily — ^for she was always 
afraid of an outbreak of Annette's temper 
— "you must really keep quite quiet, and 
not agitate yourself in any way, and I 
will go and send John with a note to 
Mr. Moorse, and I'm sure Mary will amuse 
you till he comes." 

So saying she turned to leave the 
room, when, suddenly recollecting herself, 
she added, in some confusion, 

"Dear me! I 'never do recollect any- 
thing that I've got to say particularly ! 
Mary, your papa wants you to put on your 
bonnet at once, and go down to Elsie 
Adams', and ask her to come up here to- 
morrow evening." 

" Oh, yes, mamma ! I'll go directly — I 
haven't seen Elsie for the last two days — 
and I'll be back in half an hour at the most, 
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Annette, and see if I can't find some- 
thing to do, or to read or to talk to you 
about/* 

Mary Lee was gone almost before she 
had finished her speech, and Annette took 
the trouble to open her eyes again, and to 
observe, in an absent way, and to nobody in 
particular, 

^' Vm sure, if I were Mary, I shouldn't 
go out in the rain to see Elsie Adams. 
John would do just as well." 

^' But, my dear," said Mrs. Lee, sooth- 
ingly, " your papa wishes Mary to go, be- 
cause she is to say that Mr, Ashe is coming 
here to-morrow, and Elsie will be so glad 
to see him, and gladder still to hear the 
news from one of you." 

"Well, mamma, I don't see exactly how 
she is going to hear it from Mary, seeing 
that you never mentioned a word about 
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Mr. Ashe till this instant," observed Annette, 
sarcastically. 

" Dear me !" cried Mrs. Lee, " you don't 
mean that ? What a dreadful memory mine 
is ! It's perfectly frightening ! I sometimes 
think that your poor papa must be very much 
tried with my forgetful ways," added she 
humbly, hastening out of the room to 
supply her omission before it was too 
late. 

" I sometimes think that he is," solilo- 
quized Annette. "Fancy Mr. Ashe coming 
to Moorcombe ! What a dreadful place to 
come to for a change ! But it will be 
somebody to talk to, at any rate. I recol- 
lect him perfectly, though he hasn't been 
here for ever so long — a tall, gaunt, rather 
grizzly-haired man^ with keen eyes and a 
high nose, and acres of white waistcoat, 
and a sharp decided way of thinking and 
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speaking. He used to patronize me, talk 
to me as if I were aged three — ^rather like 
poor mamma does, only with more starch 
in it. They say he's immensely rich, and 
has got a large place in Cornwall, besides 
his house at Cleveborough. He'll be sure 
to like to talk about his possessions. It 
wouldn't be a bad idea if I were to try to 
patronize him — ^these very big people 
are always beaten by their own weapons. 
But in the meantime I do wish that Mary 
would come back; she might just as well 
have stayed with me. What can I do to 
amuse myself? I wonder if I could go to 
sleep — ^it will be less trouble than any- 
thing else I can think of just at present." 

She did go to sleep, apparently without 
much difficulty; and Tibbie the cat availed 
itself of the occasion, and, after making much 
havoc of sundry balls of worsted and skeins 
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of silk, coiled itself up comfortably in Mary's 
large work-basket, and purred a gentle ap- 
proval of its morning's amusement. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



A CROOKED JOURNEY. 



One of Martin Ashe's characteristics was that 
he never allowed anyone, if he could help it, 
to know what he was thinking about, or 
what he was going to do. Partly from ac- 
quired caution, partly from natural tempera- 
ment, he was reserved in all matters of feel- 
ing and opinion, and secret in all actions. 
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whether or no there happened to be necessity 
for such reserve and secrecy. 

Now, as we have already seen, he had 
written to Mr. Lee to say that he meant to 
pay Turn a visit — ^which visit, he had added, 
was to take place on Thursday the 21st of 
October. 

On the Wednesday morning, directly after 
breakfast, he rang the bell twice for his 
housekeeper, and said — 

" Pack up my portmanteau, and tell Henry 
to go to the Swan and order a carriage and 
pair of horses, to be here at eleven o'clock 
precisely." 

^^If you please, sir, I should be glad to 
know how long you are going away for, be- 
cause I can't tell how many shirts or any- 
thing I must pack up else ?" 

To which reasonable inquiry was vouch- 
safed — 
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^^ You have been long enough in my ser- 
vice, Mrs. Griffiths, to be aware that my 
portmanteau is always packed to last equally 
for a day or a month or a year. I wish you 
to put in everything which I may want for 
either of those periods." 

And with these comprehensive injunc- 
tions Mrs. Griffiths was obliged to content 
herself. 

At eleven to a minute — ^for even the post- 
boys in Cleveborough knew Mr. Ashe's un- 
forgiving exactness — ^the carriage and posters 
drew up to the door of Cleveborough House, 
whence Mr. Ashe descended, and ensconced 
himself amidst a vast pile of coats and rugs, 
and drew the windows up with a half shiver, 
as though it were January instead of a genial 
day in the midst of St. Luke's summer. 

"Where shall I drive to, please, sir?" 
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said the postboy, with a half turn on his 
horse, and a touch of his green velvet 
cap. 

Mr. Ashe, guessing the man's meaning from 
his attitude, half opened the window again, 
and seeing his housekeeper standing at the 
door, with the evident intention of get- 
ting some clue to his movements, said, 
^^ Drive to the first turnpike on the Sal- 
keld road," and sank back immovably on his 
pile of wraps again. 

Moorcombe lay to the west of Cleve- 
borough, and Salkeld to the east of that 
watering-place, consequently when the first 
turnpike on the Salkeld road was reached, 
Mr. Ashe deigned to put his head out of 
the window and remark — 

" Take the first turning to the right, and 
drive to the Hunter's Inn, at Worthington. 
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I am going to sleep there to-night. You 
must be quick about it, you have only an 
hour to do the ten miles in." 

When they arrived at the Hunter's Inn, 
Mr. Ashe ordered dinner, engaged a bed- 
room and sitting-room, and set out at a 
rapid and steady pace along the high road, 
which led, so far as he knew, to nowhere 
in particular. 

Coming back after an hour's absence, he 
saw, as he expected, the post-boy standing 
by his horses, ready to start on the home- 
ward journey, and waiting only for his 
accustomed gratuity. 

Mr. Ashe paid him very liberally, for 
generosity was among his virtues — if the 
giving away of money, without receiving in 
lieu any immediate evident return, be gene- 
rosity, and consequently a virtue. When 
the carriage was out of sight, he turned to 
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the landlord, who was inwardly congratulat- 
ing himself on his evidently opulent guest, 
and observed carelessly, 

"I think I shall change my mind after 
all, landlord. Of course I shall settle with 

you as if such were not the case, but as 
the afternoon is fine I shall walk on to 
Moorcombe, and you can send my things 
on to the Rectory. The Moorcombe carrier 
will pass directly, let him take them, and 
give him this note to deliver at the same 
time." 

" It's a long seven miles to Moorcombe, 
sir," replied the landlord, "and a very 
bad road, up hill and down hill all the 
way. Hadn't you better wait for the 
coach to-morrow morning, sir? Excuse my 
freedom, sir," he added, as Mr. Ashe's 
brow contracted involuntarily. 

" Will you be good enough to bring 
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me my bill?" was Martin Ashe's only 
reply. 

So the bill was brought, and paid, and 
the traveller departed on his way, wafted 
onwards by the landlord's unheard soli- 
loquy : 

"I don't know who he is — ^what a fool 
I was not to ask the post-boy ! — ^but I know 
he's a hard man, whoever he is." After 
which remark he indulged himself in an 
extra glass of brandy and water, and an 
extra nap by the bar fire. 

Mr. Ashe evidently knew his road; if 
he had not, he would not probably have 
condescended to look at a direction post; 
but as it was he did not need such 
helps, and he walked on in a pitiless, un- 
compromising manner, never turning aside 
for a miry place, or a tract of stones, and 
preserving the same even pace, whether the 
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road was level or hilly, as only Devon- 
shire roads are hilly. 

So after an hour and a half's walking, 
he sighted Moorcombe church-tower; and 
then he stopped suddenly, and as no one 
was in view he sat down on a neighbour- 
ing bank, and buried his face in his hands. 

In a few minutes' time he got up as 
quickly as he had stopped, and struck 
into a path which led across the fields 
down to the sea, about half a mile to 
the east of the mouth of the stream 
which ran through Moorcombe. 

It was a lovely autumnal afternoon. 
When he came in sight of the sea the 
flood, was heaving up great crested rollers, 
flashing in the sun as they roared against 
the black rocks, and ground the huge 
boulders together in the heavy swirl of 
their undertow. 
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But Mr. Ashe seemed to hear and see 
nothing. Neither turning nor stopping 
again, he walked straight along the edge of 
the cliffs, with that unvar3ring, uncompromis- 
ing tread of his. 

On the other side of the stream's mouth, 
just above high-water mark, was a small cot- 
tage with cob walls and thatched roof, and 
a strip of garden reaching down to the edge 
of the pebbles. This was evidently Mr. 
Ashe's destination, for he made for it in an 
undeviating line, plashed through the shallow 
torrent as though it had been a hard road, 
climbed up its farther bank, and, entering 
the cottage, seated himself silently on the 
oak settle by the side of the fire. 

The interior of the cottage which Mr. 
Ashe had entered was, at a first glancC) in 
no way different from that of any of the 
houses of the poorer classes in Moorcombe. 
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There was the same wide, roomy fire-plafce, 
and lime-ash floor, and white-washed walls, 
and ceiling .with solid jutting beams of black 
chestnut. 

But it was scrupulously clean, and there 
was a strip of faded Brussels carpet by the 
fire-side, and white window curtains, and 
many other small indications of a taste and 
habits more refined than ihose of the Moor- 
combe folk. 

Martin Ashe sat silently for many minutes, 
gazing steadily at the sole occupant of *the 
cottage — a woman. 

"You don't seem glad to see me, Elsie 
Adams," he said, at length; "you don't say 
welcome to Moorcombe ; you haven't offered 
me a seat, or moved from your own ; you 
have scarcely looked at me. If I were a 
dog, you would not give me a sorrier re- 
ception." 

d2 
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But she had been looking at him. Be- 
neath her dark eyebrows her jet-black eyes 
had been sparkling and leaping with a 
strange, wild fire, as she sat crouching over 
the embers in a low oaken chair. She was 
scarcely as old as Martin Ashe ; her soft 
black hair was untouched by time ; her face 
bore traces of striking beauty in its regular 
features and its clear brown complexion, 
though it was scored and seamed as if with 
trouble, or passion, or poverty, or perhaps 
with all three. 

She stood up when he had ended, 
raising her slight, supple figure to its full 
height, and wrapping her red cloak closely 
round her, as if a ^vintry wind had entered 
with her unexpected visitor, said slowly and 
sternly, 

'' Am I ever glad to see you, Martin Ashe? 
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— or you to see me ? We have had enough 
and to spare of deception and concealment, 
we two. There shall be no more between 
us agam." 

*' But you know I am always glad to see 
you, Elsie," said Mr. Ashe, in a supplicating 
voice, with a movement of his hand as though 

I 

he wished to take hers, and eyes that ex- 
pressed a strange union of eager love and 
deadly hate. 

"Silence!" she answered; and at those 
well-remembered tones he shrank into him- 
self again, mechanically and helplessly, as it 
were. 

"What do you want with me, Martin 
Ashe?" she asked, after a brief pause. "Why 
do you come to see me unexpectedly? For 
some good reason, doubtlessly," she added, 
with a scarcely repressed sneer. 
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"I sent word to you yesterday, tiirough 

Mr. Lee," he answered gently, "that I was 

coming. You must have expected me." 
"Yes," she replied, l;)itterly, "you said 

you were coming to-morrow, and because you 
said so I did not believe it. See, you come 
before your time ; you come secretly over the 
cliffs— the Lees know nothing of your coming. 
You have not broken off your old habits, Mar- 
tin Ashe!" 

He turned uneasily upon his seat, and 
seemed at a loss for a reply. At last he said, 
and a smile of low cunning passed over his 
face as he spoke, 

" You haven't asked after William, Elsie?" 
" I never ask after William, Martin." 
" But you like to see him sometimes?" 
"Yes, I like to see him, and I do what I 
like sometimes." 

" You see my son William, when you know 
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that for the last year I have forbidden your 
ever coming to Cleveborough ? " 

"Your son William/' she repeated, half 
rising furiously, as a caged tigress would turn 
in her den, knowing and loathing her impo- 
tence. " If I have hated you, Martin Ashe," 
she added, quite calmly, "it is because you 
have made me do so — and now you take 
trouble to make me despise you. I conceal 
nothing. You can prevent your son William 
from seeing me, but you cannot prevent me 
from seeing him. I was at Cleveborough last 
week, and the week before last, and how often 
before I cannot recollect. I haunt your house. 
I sell things there — all kinds of things that 
country-women sell there, sometimes in one 
disguise sometimes in another. I see William 
whenever I like. I know all and every of his 
doings — and of yours." 

There was a savage glare in Martin Ashe's 
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eyes, but he only replied carelessly, with a 
forced laugh, 

^^Well, Elsie, I didn't give you credit for so 
much diplomacy. Of course it is nothing to 
me that country-women in divers garbs sell 
butter and eggs at my house. You can do as 
you please about that. I only forbade your 
coming in your own character, and that from 
your own fault — ^from no harshness on my 
part." 

"It was forbidden in the Levitical law," 
she said sternly, "to seethe the kid in its 
mother's milk. Because I never would and 
never will trust you more than I am obliged 
to do, you " 

"Now, Elsie, we have had too many dis- 
cussions. They are ' perfectly fruitless. If 
you are firm, not to say obstinate, so am I. 
But I came here to-day in this quiet way, 
at which you have already needlessly 
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scoflfed, to make terms with you, if you 
will."* 

" There can never again be peace between 
us," she said. 

"Ah, well!" he answered,' "we wont quarrel 
about words. We may surely resume diplo- 
matic relations, founded, as such things are, 
on mutual advantages accruing therefrom. 
Now, listen to me, Elsie, for what I am going 
to say I shall say briefly and clearly. Within 
the next two months, at the latest, I intend 
to marry." 

He said that quietly, determinedly, and 
under his breath, with the air of a man who 
was more physically than morally brave, and 
faced a danger which he would have avoided 
had it been possible so to do. But she only 
answered placidly, 

"Was the last so successful a speculation, 
then ? " 
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He replied furiously, glad of any diver* 
sion, 

" The past is dead, and you know it. I 
will bear no allusions to what is. gone. Take 
care. A desperate man is a reckless man. 
Even you may fall into peril at my hands." 

" You threaten me ?" 

" No, but I warn you. And, after all, that 
is not the point I said nothing of marrying 
again. I said liiat I intend to marry, and I 
came here to say so." 

^^ And why do you, Martin Ashe of Cleve- 
borough House and Alsery Barton, in the 
county of Devon, gentleman, come to tell this 
to me, Elsie Adams, countrywoman of Moor- 
combe, formerly servant in the Rectory of 
that place, and in olden times " 

She paused, for the savage glare came into 
his eyes again ; but he only said uneasily, 

"Why indeed? Only perhaps because 
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there ought to be peace between us. And 
when I tell you, you will not even congratu* 
late me with common words of civility." 

'^ What is the name of the lady who is to 
have the honour of being your wife?" she 
asked, not looking at him. 

There was a still silence of probably not 
more than half a minute's duration, but it 
seemed to both, of them as if the oak-cased 
clock had ticked monotonously with a cen^ 
tury of beats when he made answer in two 
words — 

^' Annette Lee." 

She sprang up from her crouching atti- 
tude, for the battle had now begun in. ear- 
nest, and drawing herself up to her full 
height, said, in the abw accents of smothered 
fury, 

"While I live you shall never marry An- 
nette Lee. You are in my power, and be- 
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cause you are you came here to-day. One 
little sentence of mine whispered in the ears 
of Mr. Lee would make him loathe you and 
spurn you as I do." 

He was standing now facing her, foot to 
foot, and eye to eye. But he did not 
quail or shrink, for, like a prudent general, he 
had well measured the strength of his adver- 
sary's as of his own resources, and he replied, 
more manfully and straightforwardly than he 
had done before, 

" I am perfectly aware of your power, but 
I do not forget my own, as you seem to do. 
The sentence that mars my hopes ruins Wil- 
liam. That is all." 

The battle was won. 

She fell back into her chair, rocking her- 
self to and fro over the dying firelight. 

He continued : 

^^ Now once for all hear me. Let us put 
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aside all sentiment, all passion. Weeping and 
wailing and recriminations must cease for ever 
between us. The past, with its hopes and its 
errors, is dead. The future is this. I marry 
Annette Lee. She will not say me no— I know 
her too well to run any risk in that matter. 
The day that I marry gives you entrance 
again into my house in your own character. 
You need not trouble to disguise yourself with 
that ingenious care which deceived all but 
me. You may see my son when you like and 
where you like — ^there shall never be any bar- 
rier between you again. As far as I am con- 
cerned he shall be cared for, as you know I 
have always cared for him. All the landed 
property at Cleveborough and Alsery shall be 
one day his, and, whatever family I may have, 
he shall in all respects be treated as the eldest 
son. That is the treaty between us. You 
break it at your peril, and at his." 
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So saying, he walked away slowly, with 
his crisp, measured tread, and beioxe night 
fell was a welcome guest under the hospi- 
table roof of Moorcombe Eectory. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 



The study of character is one of the 
most absorbing of all pursuits, if it be fol- 
lowed for its own sake, and after a certain 
philosophical fashion. There are men who 
investigate the character of others just as they 
would test the workmanship of a revolver in 
which they intended to invest ; their friends 
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and acquaintances are but means to an end, 
the end being their own advancement or 
emolument. But to study character for the 
sake of the study, for the sake of knowledge, 
for the sake of human nature, is a work suflfi- 
ciently divine to satisfy the most esoteric of 
philosophers, and sufficiently human to require 
no apology at the hands of the most practical 
of philanthropists. 

Since, however, this somewhat veritable 
history does riot set itself forth as being a 
handbook to the science of seeing and know- 
ing, we may well omit the obvious principles 
of which such a work should be the exponent, 
and confine ourselves to one simple deductive 
remark. There is no more royal road to the 
due appreciation of a man's character than 
the observation, when it is practicable, of the 
manner in which he dresses himself. The 
clothes themselves are more or less the fig- 
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ments of a tailor's brain, but the inducing 
thereof is the result of the owner's physical 
and mental organization. Be he indolent, 
excitable, vain, careless, hot-tempered, ner- 
vous, obstinate, or what not, it is all brought 
out by the simple exigencies of the shirt studs, 
the razor, the back hair, the boot-jack. 

Hence, perhaps, the saying that no man is 
a hero to his valet de chambre, which may be 
true if a hero be defined as a Carlylian Fried- 
rich William, a bronzed and pedimented like- ' 
ness of a frail flesh and blood original.: 

Now, when Martin Ashe roused himself from 
his quiet slumbers in the neat and sunny 
guest-chamber of Moorcombe Rectory, and 
proceeded to equip himself for his pre-ordained 
purpose in the lower world of that mansion, 
he was as peculiar and consistent in his doings 
as on a priori grounds it was probable he 
could be. 
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There was no time whatever lost. What 
he intended to do, that he did quietly, orderly, 
smoothly, mechanically. And yet a more 
acute observer would have noticed that the 
word mechanical would be here misplaced, for 
it might be applied to the proceedings of any 
ordinary methodical man, whereas in Mr. 
Ashe's case his order resulted from his fore=- 
sight and his determination. His purpose 
was never absent from his mind, whether in 
small or great matters, and his will seldom 
failed him in carrying out whatever he pro- 
posed. 

It was at a somewhat early hour of the 
morning, perhaps more than an hour before 
the early family breakfast, that he came down 
stairs, noiselessly after his fashion, and betook 
himself to the sunny gravelled terrace which 
opened out of the breakfast parlour, and 
looked down on the ravine and the horizon 
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line of the distant sea. Here he paced to and 
fro, sentry-wise, with unvarying tread and 
unmoved face, regardless apparently of the 
fresh cool beauties of the calm autumn morn- 
ing, heedless of the dew spangles which frosted 
the pale-green feathery tamarisks like a shower 
of translucent pearls, careless of the change- 
ful doud-shadows on the hill-tops as the wind 
swept over the rustling thickets of withering 
heather and dead bronzed fern. 

Regardless, too, apparently of two fresh 
and fafr young faces, though he noted them 
well enough, which peered at him curiously 
from the half-opened lattice window of that 
same sunny parlour. 

Fair, fresh, and young were those specta- 
tors, with arms entwined round each other's 
waists, and bright eyes gleaming mischiev- 
ously at the strange patrol in the pleasant 
garden. 

£2 
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"Well, Annette," said Mary Lee at last, 
" why don't you say something ? You do 
nothing but look, look — -just . as Mr. Ashe 
looked all last night. I wish you'd tell me 
what you think of him, I'm rather curious to 
know?" 

"Thmk of Mr. Ashe? Why, my dear, 
isn't it obvious ? He only wants a uniform 
and a musket to be the exact counterpart of 
any one of the sentries that we saw at St. 
James's the last time we had the felicity of 
getting outside of the world of Moorcombe. 
I quite long to know something more about 
him. It isn't every man who could walk up 
and down our pretty little, terrace in such an. 
uncompromising manner as that." 

" Ah !" said Mary ; " but I want you to 
tell me what you thought of him last night. 
I'm sure he talked to you a great deal more 
than to anyone else, and when he had to 
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answer papa or me (for I could see that 
poor mamma was much too frightened at 
his short quick sentences to think of saying 
a word to him) he kept his eyes on you, 
in a sort of indirect way, all the time. I'm 
sure you ought to have some opinion about 
him, for I know he's got one about you. 
Oh!'' 

Which last exclamation was elicited by 
Annette's right hand, which was in too close 
neighbourhood to her sister's soft arm, to 
resist the temptation of administering a little 
salutary punishment. 

"Now, Mary, don't talk nonsense. And 
I'm sure it's plain that you have studied Mr. 
Ashe more than anyone else in the family 
has, and so you ought to have formed a very 
accurate opinion of him. But, seriously, I 
don't dislike him half as much as I did 
the last time I met him. He has omitted 
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his white waistcoat, and dropped his pom- 
posity, and though he does talk about his 
houses and his estates, he seems ready enough 
to listen to anything that may be mildly 
suggested to him." 

" Didn't you see that mamma was afraid 
of him?" said Mary. 

^^ Well, I don't much wonder that she 
was. If she expressed an opinion, he was 
so formal and stately in the decisive maimer 
in which he was sure to differ from her ; and 
if she made an undecided statement (which 
you know she does do sometimes), he turned 
the conversation so abruptly and rapidly, 
and with such an expression of quiet, almost 
scorn, in his face, that I am not surprised 
she didn't get on with him." 

" Now, Annette, you mustn't talk of mam- 
ma in that way." 
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" Well, my dear, I was only giving you 
Mr, Ashe's impressions of her." 

" And so you think that papa really likes 
him, although they're not a bit like each 
other r 

" Yes, I think he does ; and for the same 
reason that we so often like people, because 
they are unlike ourselves. Papa has got a 
deep, quiet voice, sometimes too gentle in its 
tones for a man's; and Mr. Ashe's is clear and 
powerful, and with a kind of ringing clang in 
it, like the sea on our cliflFs on a windy night. 
Then papa has built a world for himself,, 
and peopled it out of his books and the Moor- 
combe folks ; and Mr. Ashe has lived in the 
world of busy, thinking men, and they find a 
sttange pleasure in comparing their experi- 
ences. Then — ^but I might go on prosing till 
breakfast-time. But what does it matter? 
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Mr. Ashe goes home next week — * here to-day, 
and gone to-morrow/ as old sexton Prust tells 
me regularly every time I go into his cot- 
tage." 

Mary was silent for a little while, and at 
last she said, 

"Well, Netta, you see IVe got something 
like an opinion out of you, after all ! But 
really though, as you think he improves so 
upon acquaintance, I do wish you woidd try 
and get him out of this habit of walking up 
and down our gravel walk. I'm sure he's 
•worn quite a track in it already ; it will take 
Robin a day's work at least to make it smooth 
again." 

Whereupon Annette, apparently glad to 
terminate the conversation, and avoid any 
more of her sister's acute cross-questioning, 
made her escape into the garden, and finally 
succeeded in capturing Mr. Ashe, and brought 
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him in, not altogether against his wUl, to the 
family breakfast-table, whereat Mrs. Lee was 
^eady presiding. 

That meal — always the most formidable in 
an English household, despite the absence of 
servants and of rigorpus etiquette — was at 
length despatched. Mr. Lee adjusted his gold 
spectacles, made a bland remark about the 
weather, which happened to be in no way re- 
markable, and, carrying off the Times (which 
in Moorcombe was always a week old in its 
youngest days), expressed a hope that, as soon 
as the young ladies would permit, his guest 
would join him in his study — ^where he wais ac- 
customed to employ himself in parochial and 
magisterial business until noon. 

For in country places the "parson," as he 
is rightly called, being {pace my ecclesiastical 
reader) the representative of all local power, 
whelJier religious or social, has, by virtue of 
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his position, no sinecure berth. He must be 
pastor, magistrate, poor-law guardian, local 
board of health representative, churchwarden 
compeller, and frequently parish doctor, all 
in one ; and whether Job Trotter has ensnared 
a hare or two which strictly do not appertain 
to him, or Hetty Smith is desirous of another 
sixpence a week in addition to her scanty in- 
come, or Jemima Bowden's tenth and last in- 
fant is in a bad way "sure-ly," under the 
combined influences of decided measles and 
incipient croup — ^it is to the parson that all 
such cases and evils are naturally and neces- 
sarily brought. So that there are many Mr. 
Lees in the land, whose lives are practical 
refutations of popular diatribes against the 
working of the Church system ; and, more- 
over, there are many such parsons who prove 
that religion is not necessarily an existence of 
moral dogmatism and polemical hatred, but 
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an unobtrusive life of calm piety and active 
usefulness. 

Mrs. Lee made a precipitate retreat after 
the departure of her husband, on the plea — 
no feigned one-— of household duties to be 
attended to ; for, though her memory was 
none of the best, and she occasionally forgot 
a dinner essential, or despatched a savoury 
and nourishing dish intended for some invalid 
1;o the robust family of a well-to-do labourer, 
who, however, took the unexpected windfall 
with quiet gratitude, she contrived to get 
through as much work in her way as her 
husband did in his. 

Her daughters made sundry ineffectual 
attempts to get up a little conversation for 
the benefit of Mr. Ashe, who appeared to be 
thrown upon their mercy and their hands, 
but soon gave up the effort in despair. Their 
guest, indeed, was hopelessly distrait, and 
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neither allusions to the weather and the walks 
in the neighbourhood, nor inquiries about 
Cleveborough and its doings, succeeded in 
extracting consecutive remarks from him. 
Finally, he became monosyllabic, and they 
left him to his own devices, Mary remarking 
to her sister, as soon as they were out of 
hearing, that she regretted his marked im- 
provement was not as permanent as might 
be desired, and suggesting that he should be 
sent out again to parade the ill-treated gravel 
walk, as being the only pursuit in which he 
appeared to take the slightest interest. 

But if Martin Ashe had been compelled to 
account for his taciturnity, he would not 
probably have found much difficulty in giving 
a good reason for his imusual lack of man- 
ners. Indeed, he might have given three 
reasons : in the first place, his morning work. 
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planned long ago to be inevitably carried out, 
was with Mr. Lee, and not Avith Mr. Lee's 
daughters; in th6 next place, he knew that 
he should have to apply some moral stimulus 
to the lethargic, indolent temperament of 
Annette Lee before he could hope to make 
her take any real interest in him — ^he must 
pique her to please her, and this end he 
thought would be as well accomplished by a 
well-aflfected indifference as by any other 
means ; lastly, he felt some real and un- 
assumed disinclination to ordinary conversa- 
tion on that morning, for he had that withhi 
him, part whereof must be confided to Mr. 
Lee, but only part whereof, which made him 
shrink from merry voices and clear blue eyes 
and ringing laughter. 

And so, when the door closed on the sisters 
and he was left to himself, he gave an in- 
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voluntary sigh of relief, and then with a 
sudden effort gathered his forces together 
for the battle, and entered Mr, Lee's 
study. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IN THE RECTORY. 

The Rector looked up from a chaos of 
books and papers, and begged half an hour's 
grace — ^after which they would go out into 
the village, and see some new improvements 
which had taken place since Mr. Ashe's last 
visit; for even in Moorcombe they were begin- 
ning to have ideas on the subject of improve- 
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ments. During this period Martin Ashe 
vainly endeavoured to appear as though he 
were interested in last week's Times; and 
when he saw Mr. Lee, punctually to a 
minute, wipe his pen, and collect his scattered 
papers together, he broke out quite suddenly 
with — 

" Why do you think I have come down 
to Moorcombe, Lee ?" 

The Rector was startled with the abrupt 
question and manner, and rubbed his specta- 
cles with more than his usual deliberation, and 
then answered with a smile, as though he had 
happily solved the difficulty, 

" I suppose, my dear Ashe, to give us all 
the pleasure of your society again. The 
Squire of Alfridsworthy is always welcome to 
the Moorcombe people, and my old college 
friend, Martin Ashe, can niBver come too often 
to Moorcombe Rectory." 
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"Ah!" said Martin Ashe, comforted on 
the whole by this neat and appropriate speech, 
" you are very good, and I know you are 
always glad to see me, and I am always glad 
to come here. But I mean — ^what I mean is 
— ^is, that I have come here now for a purpose" 
— -jerking out this last sentence with an energy 
that completely confused and neutralised Mr. 
Lee's suavity and deliberation. 

" I don't quite understand you," said the 
Kector, not seeing what else there was that he 
could say. 

There was a short pause, and then Martin 
Ashe replied in a clear calm voice, 

" I came here to tell you that I have made 
up my mind to marry." 

" And I am very glad to hear it," replied 
the Kector, considerably relieved in his mind 
now that the secret was out; " I have often 
said to Mrs. Lee that it was a great pity you 
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did not marry again, for you must be often 
solitary enough at Cleveborough; and now that 
William is at college, you must naturally wish 
for some pleasant companion who doesn't go 
to college — " rubbing lus hands soothingly 
together, as he did whenever he made what 
he considered to be a joke. " And as you are 
good enough to let me into your confidence, 
may I ask who the fortunate lady is?" he 
continued, seeing that his companion did not 
volunteer an immediate remark. 

" I have asked no fortunate lady as yet," 
replied Martin Ashe, with a somewhat sickly 
smile, putting oflF, for him in a most unusual 
way, the pith of his communication. 

And then with a sudden stem manner, in an 
iron, uncompromising tone of voice, he added, 

" I came to Moorcombe to ask you whether 
you would give me the hand of your eldest 
daughter ?" _ 
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Mr. Lee's first impression was that some one 
had thrown a hand-grenade into his study ; 
his second, that he had fortunately sustained 
no injury from the explosion. 

They sat in the sunny room, those two, for 
many minutes without the interchange of a 
single remark — ^Mr. Lee revolving the matter 
deliberately in his deliberative mind, Martin 
Ashe congratulating himself on so sensible a 
reception of his proposal. He would have 
been annoyed beyond measure at many words 
on that or any important subject. He liked 
Mr. Lee chiefly because he was a man of few 
words, and (with all his blandness) a man of 
a practical, calculating turn of mind. 

Mr. Lee's thoughts briefly ran over the past 
life and present condition of his friend. He 
had been steady at college, taken a respect- 
able class, and never got into debt or scrapes. 
He had married, when quite young, a lady 
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whose father was a prosperous London mer- 
chant, and who had brought him some money^ 
He was Squire of Alfridsworthy, a neighbour- 
ing estate that paid well, and was well fanned. 
He had a house at Cleveborough, carriages, 
horses, and other externals of wealth. So far 
very good. On the other side he was, perhaps, 
five and twenty years older than Miss Lee — 
but still such marriages take place daily in the 
world, and are not necessarily unhappy mar- 
riages ; he had a son nearly twenty years of 
age, on whom the Alfridsworthy property was 
popularly supposed to be entailed, but he was 
a steady, kind-hearted boy, and Martin Ashe 
was known to be independent of Alfridsworthy. 
There had been, Mr. Lee recollected, some 
rumours of a disagreement between Martin 
Ashe and his younger brother Robert, and 
some village stories in connection with them ; 
but that was years ago, and Robert had emi- 
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grated, and had died by drowning in sight 
of the shores of Australia. 

So, on the whole, Mr. Lee thought that the 
matter was feasible, and he said — 

" I have no objection whatever to your pro- 
posal, Martin." 

" Then we may consider the question to be 
settled ?" answered Martin Ashe, quietly, as if 
he were transacting some ordinary business — 
the purchase of a field, or the investment of a 
little money in the three per cents. 

" Yes, I think so. There can be no possi- 
ble objection. I will talk to Mrs. Lee by- 
and-by^ and then you had better speak to 
Annette — or I will do so if you like, for, of 
course, you have not mentioned the subject to 
her ?" said Mr. Lee, in whose eyes such a 
breach of family etiquette, and such an intru* 
sion on the rights of parental authority, would 
have been quite unpardonable. 
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*K)f course not/' replied Martin Ashe, 
rather impatiently ; for he would not have 
(lone such an unbusiness-hke thing for the 
world. **But with the sanction of yourself and 
Mrs. Lee" (these last words with a scarcely 
rei)ressed smile of sarcasm) " I hope to be as 
sucjcessful with Miss Lee as I have already 
b(»en with her father." 

" All, "said the Rector genially, "no doubt! 
no doubt ! Squires of Alfridsworthy and 
landowners of Cleveborough don't grow on all 
our Moorcombc hedges ; and I have no doubt 
that Annette will make you a good wife, and 
I am sure she will get a good husband. And 
now let us go out to the farm, and I will show 
you my new buildings, and the steam plough 
which nearly lost me all my popularity in the 
parish. Would you believe that for three 
Sundays after its arrival there wasn't a farmer 
or a labourer that would come to church? 
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And now, of course, there isn't a farmer to 
whom I can grant a greater favour than the 
loan of my hard-working monster." 

And so, talking of indifferent matters, the 
two friends walked slowly down the village, 
mutually well-pleased with one another, and 
with the result of their morning's conver- 
sation. 

Martin Ashe's second and conclusive in- 
terview on the subject of the projected 
alliance occurred without much loss of 
time. 

Mr. Lee, like his friend, was a man 
more given to deeds than words, and so it 
happened that on the evening of the same 
day the Rector, considerably to the astonish- 
ment of his daughters, turned to his guest, 
when dinner and coffee were well over, and 
said with an unusually brisk and genial 
air, 
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"And now, my dear Ashe, if you will 
give Mrs. Lee and myself the pleasure of 
five minutes' conversation in the study we 
shall be much indebted to you. We shall 
return to our music almost immediately, my 
dear," he added to Annette, whose piano- 
forte playing was very good of its kind, 
and who had just concluded a brilliant fan- 
tasia, which she performed with much suc- 
cess, because it demanded a vast amount of 
execution and a very small quantity of imar . 
gination and feeling. 

" I wonder," she said to Mary, when the 
three had retired and the study door had 
been heard to close behind them, " I wonder 
what wonderful business is going to be trans- 
acted. Fancy poor mamma being called in 
to a formal consultation with Mr. Ashe ! 
What great fun! I would give my last 
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new bonnet to be a spectator of the mys- 
tery." 

Meanwhile the interview, which was a 
very short one, was nearly concluded. 

" I requested your presence here, Mr. 
Ashe," the Rector had said, '^to tell you 
formally the result of Mrs. Lee's and my 
deliberation of the proposal you were good 
enough to make me this morning. We are, 
after due consideration, decidedly favourable 
to your proposition, and we beg to give 
you our sanction of, and our best wishes for, 
your success in your plans, which, we think, 
you had better conmiunicate to Annette your- 
self, whenever you deem that a favourable 
opportimity has occurred." 

" Yes, indeed, Mr. Ashe," interposed Mrs. 
Lee, " you have my best wishes, and so has 
Annette. I hope, if all this is to be, you 
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will make a good husband and be kind to 
her ; her health and spirits are not altogether 
that which I could wish them to be ; perhaps 
the air of Moorcombe does not quite agree 
with her — ^though of course that could be 
altered ; and I hope, when you are married, 
you will very often bring her back to her old 
home, and " 

" Chut ! chut ! my dear," broke in Mr. 
Lee, seeing that Martin Ashe's patience was 
being sorely tried by this rambling speech, 
*' don't you think you are anticipating mat- 
ters in rather an unbusiness-like way ? You 
forget that much yet remains to be done, and 
that at present we have only to wish Mr. Ashe 
success in his intended wooing. And now let 
us go back to .our easy chairs and our music 
— ^the gbls must be not a little surprised at 
our absence." 

"I am sure," said Martin Ashe, remem- 
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bering that some kind of remark would be 
expected of him — " I am sure I feel very 
grateful to you for the kindness with which 
you have treated me. If my hopes are to 
be crowned with success, it will be my life- 
long study to be deserving of the treasure 
you have entrusted to my keeping. If you 
will excuse me/' he added, as they were 
crossing the hall, "I will take a short and 
solitary stroll in the cool night air, after a 
very ancient and favourite habit of mine. 
My head has a tendency towards aching, 
and I will try the sure remedy of fresh air, 
and join you in the drawing-room in half an 
hour." 

And as Mr. Lee was standing in the 
porch inhaling the cool evening sea breeze, 
and feeling half inclined to join his guest 
in a stroll, Martin Ashe turned to him and 
said, 
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** Tve got a great mind, Lee, as the 
evening is so beautiful, to prolong my walk 
to Alfridsworthy ; I shall be there in a 
little more than an hour. And then I can 
sleep there ; and if you would drive Mrs. 
Lee and your daughters over to-morrow to 
lunch, I shall be charmed to offer you that 
not very elaborate hospitality, and we can 
all return to dinner. What say you? You 
know you have not seen my farm for a 
long while, and I daresay the ladies will be 
interested in wandering about the old 
Barton house and grounds for a little 
while.'' 

Mr. Lee was always rather taken aback 
by sudden arrangements. He was methodi- 
cal, as was Martin Ashe, but there was 
this difference in their method — ^the one 
ran on for ever in an anciently formed 
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tramroad; the other methodized ever new 
plans, and kept to them. In real truth 
this evening walk to Alfridsworthy had been 
settled ia his mind for many days, though, 
according to his wont, he brought it up as 
if it had been a sudden inspiration. He 
was silent about his future plans, not be- 
cause silence was always important, but be- 
cause, by long practice of secresy, which 
once might have been necessary, he had 
acquired a habit of secresy and reserve in 
small as well as in great matters. 

"Well," replied Mr. Lee at length, "you 
must pardon my being rather amused at 
your sudden freak ; but if you fancy the 
walk, so let it be, and I will engage to 
bring over as many visitors as I can in 
the morning. But how will you manage 
about your necessary things for the night? 
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Shall I send a servant over with a carpet 
bag for you ?" 

" Not for the world, thank you. I always 
have a room kept at the Barton in perfect 
readiness for me. Mrs. Jewell is taught to 
expect me at any hour of any day or 
night." 

The Rector laughed, and accompanied 
Martin Ashe ^ far as a side garden gate, 
pausing at the open window of the draw- 
ing-room to explain the proposed plan, 
which was received with much anima- 
tion, Annette especiaUy expressing her 
delight. 

"A hundred thanks, Mr. Ashe," she 
said, "for doing something to relieve the 
monotony of our lives. I shall be charmed 
to come to the Barton to-morrow, and shall 
expect all the luxuries of the season for 
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lunch, and a private inspection of your pet 
haunted room afterwards. 

Martin Ashe's brows involuntarily con- 
tracted, but he mastered himself, and wish- 
ing his friends good night with his usual 
calm politeness, was soon lost to sight 
amongst the glistening laurels. 

" Oh, Annette," said Mary Lee, quite 
fearfully, as soon as he was gone, "how 
could you say what you did about the 
room at the Barton? Don't you know the 
common Alsery story about it? He must 
have heard it. Any of the old village 
gossips will tell it to you if you sit down 
for a ten minutes' chat with them." 

" Oh, I know," answered her sister care- 
lessly, "you mean some absurd story about 
his wife, who walks about the room with a 
dead baby in her arms, and looks out of the 
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window at you in an unpleasant maimer. 
Well, you know, he can't believe that, and 
there must be some other story about the 
room. Everybody talks about the haunted 
room at Alsery Barton. I shall ask him 

■ 

what the legend is to-morrow, for all your 
horror at my speech." 

" Please don't, Annette," pleaded Mary. 
*^ Didn't you see how he frowned at you 
quite involuntarily when you said what 
you did?" 

"Yes," laughed Annette, "I saw. But 
I don't mean to be frowned at. I mean to 
laugh him out of his formal reserved ways. 
What's the use of a strange man in the 
house if one can't get some amusement 
out of him ?" 

And she stopped any further conversation 
on the subject by plunging into the middle 
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of a noisy and difficult piece, which effec- 
tually silenced Mary, and sent Mr. Lee 
into the depths of his usual evening 
slumbers. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN THE COMBE AND OVER THE CLEVES. 

Martin Ashe cleared the Rectory plantations, 
and emerged on an open tract of moor 
which trended westward under the slope of 
the cliff hiU. 

He walked on steadily for a few minutes, 
and then halted and looked carefully all 
around him. A few pale stars were twink- 
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ling mistily in the higher air ; one horn 
of the crescent moon rose sharply above 
the moorland outline ; the surging of the 
neighbouring sea rose and fell on the fitful 
wind ; the M oorcombe tenor pealed out 
slowly the hour of ten. 

Martin Ashe, assured of his loneliness, 
turned suddenly eastward, skirted the Rec- 
tory garden, availing himself of the deep 
shadow of the overhanging trees, and cross- 
ing the fern-grown combe and the tinkluig 
stream by a well-known path, dipped below 
the brow of the opposite hill, and once 
more stood before the door of Elsie Adams' 
cottage. 

A light shone from the curtained window 
He lifted the latch and entered. Elsie Adams 
rose passionately. She had already prepared 
for her night's rest — ^for the Moorcombe cot- 
tagers kept early hours ; and she had not 
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locked her door, for there were no intrudei's, 
and few bars and bolts, in that secluded 
district. She was sitting in a high-backed 
carved oak chair, her red country-woman's 
-cloak was thrown over her white dress, her 
lou}? nwen black glossy hair fell in massive 
tn^sses over her neck and shoulders, and 
l)ai1:ly hid the book she was reading by 
the light of her solitary candle. She rose 
passionately, she drew her scarlet cloak 
closely roimd her supple figure, cleared 
away the tangles of her hair from her 
face — 

" Am I never to be safe from your in- 
trusion, Martin Ashe ?" she cried in a low, 
deep voice, which trembled with suppressed 
wrath. 

Martin Ashe sat down carelessly, and 
fixed his eyes, in which a strange wild glare 
was shining, steadily upon her. 
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'' That is a very becoming costume, Elsie," 
he said at last, gaily ; "I am fortunate to- 
night in surprising you en dSshabille. Time 
deals hardly with most of us, but it has no 
dealings with you; it does not touch your 
shining hair or dim your clear simny eoiu- 
plexion." 

The quick blood mounted up into her 
face, her eyes kindled like sudden beacon 
fires ; Avith a fierce grasp she gathered her 
cloak more tightly round her. 

"Remember!" she hissed out, "once be- 
fore to-night you dared to speak to me as 
you have spoken— only once before." 

Martin Ashe's eyes fell before hers, then 
he half rose ; at last he said, in a perfectly 
altered voice and with a quiet subdued 
manner, 

"I am sorry to have disturbed you ; 1 
merely came to ask for a definite an- 
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swer. Will you have peace or war between 
us?" 

^' No peace," she said, still under her 
voice. 

" But the truce,. then, of which I spoke ?" 

"Call things by their own names, if it 
be possible to you." 

" Will you then throw no obstacles in the 
way of my marriage with Annette Lee, if I 
on my part suffer you to have free com- 
munication with my son, and deal with 
him as kindly and liberally as I have ever 
done r 

Her iron grasp relaxed ; she sank back 
into her seat ; the scarlet cloak slid softly off 
one shining shoulder. 

"I will agree to those terms," she said, 
with a half sob. 

Martin Ashe rose firmly; he was accus- 
tomed to victory ; he was turning to leave 
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the cottage with the consciousness of hav- 
ing won a harder and more dangerous con- 
test than was common, when he seemed to 
realize suddenly the marvellous artistic 
beauty of his conquered enemy's form and 
attitude. 

He paused, and gazed ; he saw her white 
arms glittering through the meshes of her 
veiling hair, he heard the quick, deep sob- 
bing which shook her heaving bosom as 
thunder shakes the tremulous rain-drenched 
autumn woods; he turned. 

" Oh, Elsie !" he said, softly, with a 
yearning in his voice, which was not of 
new birth, "do not let the past remain 
one dark veiled memory; if you have not 
trusted me, believe in me now." 

One white arm and hand fell out listlessly 
on the black cover of the closed book. 

He knelt at her feet, and raised the soft 
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tai3er fingers to his lips. There was no 
motion and no sound to check the blood- 
current which was surging in his veins. 

He stole one arm beneath the scarlet 
cloak round her yielding form, he drew 
himself to her, and printed a long, clinging 
kiss on her soft full lips. 

At that touch, loathsome to her, memory 
and life and strength leapt back in one 
sudden electric shock to her heart; she 
started away from her entanglement, poised 
herself for an instant, as a snake poises it- 
self before its deadly dart, and, with a 
loud, unhuman, inarticulate cry, threw 
herself upon him with gathered resistless 
force. 

For a brief second, startled as he was, 
he struggled in her powerful grasp ; but the 
struggle was only for a second — ^her natural 
strength was greater than his ; the unnatural 
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strength which her sense of wrong and 
loneliness gave her rendered him an infant 
in her iron hands. 

He is writhing on the stone floor at her 
feet in pain and sudden fear. She snatches 
a coil of fishermen's rope, and twists and 
binds it round his tossing arms. 

" Nineteen years ago," she pants out, 
rising from her victory, '^ you were beaten, 
as they beat dogs, by one who avenged me 
then as I avenge myself now. Nineteen 
years have not taught you to respect a 
woman's honour, or to repent you of your 
unnatural revenge — ^to-night is the lesson 
repeated at a woman's hands!" 

She tore down a heavy silver-mounted 
riding whip from its hooks on the wall 
above her head. 

" It is the same whip," she screamed, 
with a savage laugh; " I kept it for to-night!" 
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lie l)clievecl afterwards that he lost con- 
.s(fK)Usness when his punishment began. 
When he came to himself he was lying, 
still l)()imd, on the short turf in the moon- 
liglit at the cottage door ; she was standing 
ovei" him with a long-bladed knife in her 
hand. 

^' Mercy!" he cried, shudderingly ; for he 
Ix'Jieved death was nearer him then than it 
had ever been before. 

^^ Coward !" she hissed out between set 
teeth, as she stooped over him and cut 
away the cords which held his numbed and 
aching arms. 

For one instant her fingers gathered 
round the knife's handle, and its glittering 
point hung dagger-wise above his heart — 
th(». next, with a scornful, impatient move- 
ment, she hurled the knife away, and, with- 
out another word or look, was gone. The cot- 
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tage door was shut, and Martin Ashe lay on the 
grass outside, still writhing in pain — a black 
worm writhing in the white moonlight. 

He lay there for a time, partially stunned 
and mentally paralyzed with the suddenness 
and imexpectedness of the attack which had 
been made upon him. At last he raised 
himself slowly and feebly from the ground, 
and (his old caution coming back with his 
regained senses) dragged himself out of the 
moonlight into the shadow of the house. 
There he sat arranging his disordered dress, 
and endeavouring to collect his scattered 
thoughts. 

His first rational impression was a sense 
of his consummate folly and imprudence. 
In one moment of re-awakened passion he 
had thrown away the victory which he had 
so hardly won — ^utterly lost it. What were 
his prospects now of success in the new 
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life on which he proposed to enter? He 
had broken the compact by his own act and 
deed. She would not, could not, trust him 
again after that night. She loathed him, 
and he knew it now. No considerations of 
the future could affect her now. She had 
accepted the gage of battle, and war there 
would be now between them for evermore. 
She would go to Mr. Lee to-morrow morn- 
ing — she must do so, if only for her own 
protection's sake. She would tell him all — 
yes, all ! They would scoff and scorn him 
at Moorcombe, at Alsery, at Cleveborough, 
as the man who had been beaten like a 
dog by the woman he had insulted. They 
would — yes, there was worse scorn than that 
in store for him when they knew all. Life ! 
Could he live to-morrow? 

He threw himself on the ground again in 
utter despair. 
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" Baffled — conquered — ^beaten — ^ruined !" 

These words fell from his lips sullenly at 
intervals, like the minute guns of a doomed 
ship. 

He rolled himself over on his face, and 
threw his arms above his head; one hand 
fell listlessly into a tuft of long grass — 
something ice-cold, hard, sharp, touched it. 
He drew back nervously. Collecting him- 
self, and now ashamed of his weakness, he 
plunged his hand again into the grass — ^it 
was only the knife with which she had cut 
the rope that had bound him. 

He sat down again with the knife in his 
hand ; his fingers played with the blade ; 
it was very sharp — and long and keen- 
pointed. 

Just then a black, heavy massed cloud 
rolled up from the sea, and hid the bright 
shining of the moon ; the wind, too, was 
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rising, and a few large warm rain drops 
plashed on the dry ground. He looked 
round him; the sky was blackening, the 
clouds working in white-peaked mountains 
against the wind ; the surf was breaking 
angrily on the rocks ; a blue glare of 
lightning forked across the moor country ; 
then it was very dark, and then a low 
distant rumbling, as of heavy-laden approach- 
ing artillery waggons, broke upon the 
stillness. 

There was no light and no sound in the 
cottage, under whose walls he was sheltered. 

Half an hour afterwards, when the storm 
was at its height, Martin Ashe retraced his 
steps through the reeking combe. The 
brimming stream roared and raved in its 
rocky bed — ^he plunged through it unheed- 
ingly; again he skirted the dripping Rec- 
tory laurels, and, climbing the cleve beyond, 
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glanced back on the village. A blinding 
flash of .lightning zig-zagged across the 
gloom, and the thunder leapt out simulta- 
neously with a single terrible explosion. 

Martin Ashe never soliloquized; but the 
one exception to his rule then occurred. 

" No one," he muttered, " stirs out on a 
night like this." 

Then he set out across the open downs, 
by a sheep track he knew equally well by 
night or by day. The rain fell in whirling 
sheets — crash followed crash of thunder — 
the blue lightning was incessant; once or 
twice he paused for a second as the blaze 
seemed to strike the path at his feet, but 
he resumed his rapid pace again before the 
thunder peal followed. Presently he saw 
Alsery Barton below him by the light of a 
sudden flash; a ten minutes' rapid run 
down a rocky lane, now a torrent bed, 
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brought him under its gables. There was 
a low door in a blank wall at its eastern 
end ; he opened it with a pass-key, entered 
a large open-raftered room, struck a light, 
lit the candles and the fire, which were pre- 
pared for his coming, and then rang the 
bell sharply and loudly. He looked at his 
watch, it was just twelve o'clock. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ALFRIDSWORTHY BARTON. 

Alfridsworthy Barton lay hid in a warm 
and sunny nook, within sound of the 
Atlantic's surf. It was a quaint, many- 
angled old-fashioned house, built of grey 
moor-stone, with porch and mullions and 
door and window jambs of the neighbour- 
ing Cornish white granite. Its side, which 
VOL. I. H 
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faced the west, was covered with a dense 
matting of ivy, an impermeable protection 
against hurtling rain and drifting sea-fog. 
Saving its irregularities, it was built in a 
square form; in the centre was an open 
court or quadrangle, paved with Cornish 
slate. Some interstices, disposed in a rude 
geometrical pattern, had once been carefully 
tended, and Martin Ashe could remember 
them a blaze of brilliant flowers — now they 
were grass-grown, and moss-covered, and 
neglected. A curiously-carved stone sun-dial 
stood in the centre of the court; part of the 
old inscription, "Man's life is like a shadow," 
was still legible. On either side of the 
court were ranges of living rooms, all 
panelled throughout with blackest oak, and 
the woodwork of the larger rooms elabo- 
rately carved. The largest portion of the 
front of the house was occupied with the 
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great hall, open to the roof with quaintly 
carved rafters and bosses. Above the roof 
was a clock turret, which, long disused, 
served as the home of great flocks of 
white pigeons; a pair of ring-doves had 
perched themselves on the wooden cross 
which surmounted the gable, and were 
crooning to one another soothingly in the 
bright sunUght. 

It was a lovely October morning, after 
the last night's storm. The scorching heat 
of the late autumn had abated, the wind 
was fresh and cool, and the sun cloudless* 
There was a sheltering belt of oaks on the 
deve above the Barton, whose tawny leaves, 
still wet with the heavy rain, were glitter* 
ing as if hung with garlands of topaz and 
amethyst. 

Martin Ashe was an early riser ; it was 
barely nine o'clock, and he had been the 
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round of the farm with John Jewell, his 
resident bailiff — ^had inspected every field, 
cleve, linney, shippen, and out-building on 
the premises — carefully examined all the 
live stock, jotted down a wilderness of 
memoranda on his tablets, promised to send 
over to Alsery a steam-engine like Mr. 
Lee's withm a fortnight, and received from 
his hcum tenens a very respectable balance 
as quarterage of the large profits he made 
on the estate. 

Then he had gladdened Mrs. Jewell's 
heart by allowing himself to be paraded 
through every room in the house, which 
was beautifully clean, tidy, and airy. He 
had inspected dairy, kitchen, wash-houses, 
hen-houses, and poultry-yard ; he had lis- 
tened patiently to interminable domestic: 
narratives, and had been congratulated ior 
the fiftieth time on his providential escape. 
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from the dangers of the last night's storm — 
(the lightning had killed three sheep in a cleve 
under which he had passed, and had 
shivered a great oak not a hundred yards 
from the Barton itself). 

" Arter all, sir," said Mrs. Jewell, admir- 
ingly, " 'tweren't bad walking like to go 
from 'Combe to Alsery in two hours or 
mebbe imder, in such terrifical weather — 
and his blessed clothes all of a muck with 
the pooring rain. Massy on us alive ! We 
all on us ha' much to be thankful for, if 
so bees as we alius knowed it." 

With which rather complicated remark 
she betook herself to her household dutiesj 
and Martin Ashe retired to his private 
room, where he employed himself in writing 
letters, and auditing his farming accounts, 
until the time came for the arrival of his 
promised visitors. 
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At twenty minutes past ten (dates are 
of some importance in this part of our 
story), the Lees drove up to the Barton 
porch. 

Martin Ashe heard the crushing of the 
wheels on the deep gravel as the carriage 
entered the outer gates, hastily locked 
up his papers, and was standing in the 
shadow of the porch with a courteous smile 
of welcome on his lips as they arrived. 

" You see, my dear Ashe," said the 

Rector, after the usual morning salutations 

had been exchanged, ^^I have taken you 

at your word, and brought all my family 

with me. I hope Mrs. Jewell will forgive 

us for such an imexpected intrusion." 
" Mrs. Jewell will, I am sure, be as 

delighted to see you all as I am," was the 

reply. " She has been making elaborate 

preparations for our lunch, though I told 
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her I was sure that you would be c(»h' 
tented with farmhouse fare." 

"I always think that Alsery is the 
prettiest Barton in Devonshire/' said Mary 
Lee, with a bright smile. " Oh ! and there 
are my doves! Do you know, Mr. Ashe, 
that I gave Mrs. JeweU that pair last 
year, and they always remember me when- 
ever I come here." 

She held out her arm, and the; doves, 
who had been fluttering about the gable 
cross ever ance the carriage came, swept 
down softly, and lit upon her shoulder, and 
cooed to her happily in their own musical 
language. 

Annette passed her sister hastily, with a 
half look of scorn on her face — ^the do^ es 
rising into the air as she passed, and 
returning when she was gone;; she disliked 
all animals, and the feeling was, as usual, 
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mutual. She was in the highest of spirits 
to-day. 

"Now, Mr. Ashe/' she said, "I intend 
you to lionize me over the whole of 
the Barton this morning, from beginning to 
end — ^from Mrs, Jewell's dairy up to the 
very top of the old clock-tower." 

" I shall be charmed, Miss Lee," said Mar- 
tin Ashe very graciously, "to lionize you 
everywhere and anywhere. But surely I 
can have nothing new to show you; you 
must know every stone of the old house as 
well as I do." 

"Oh!" she answered, "I have a memory 
which is very convenient for sight-seeing j 
whatever is shown me is always new, and if 
not it is a change which is quite -as pleasant j 
and, besides, I haven't been down to Alsery 
for months. Mary and Mrs. Jewell are great 
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Mend,, I beUeve, ^d ^ always head-over- 
ears in the mysteries of the poultry-yard; 
but I am quite a stranger, and intend to be 
lionized apcordingly." 

She began to mount the shining oak staircase j 
accompanied by Martin Ashe, who was greatly 
pleased to find her in so companionable a mood, 
when they were recalled by Mrs. Lee's voice, 
who had been vainly endeavouring to discover 
a shawl which she was sure she had put into 
the carriage herself, and which she had left 
behind, together with one or two other things 
which she particularly wanted. 

^< Annette ! Mr. Ashe ! '^ she cried, " you 
really mustn't run away from us in that 
fashion. Mr, Lee has gone round to the 
stables with the carriage, and I've got a 
message to give Mr. Ashe directly." 

Annette returned rather crossly. 
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" Well, mamma, a^d what is the message? 
I hope it's not s& complicated a one as the 
last you didn't give ns 1 " 

"Why, my dear," said much-enduring Mrs. 
Lee, ^^your papa wants Mr. Ashe to shew 
him over the farm, and we can go and walk 
down to the beach till lunch ; and after that 
I have no doubt that Mr. Ashe will show 
you the house and garden, and whatever you 
care to see." 

Annette stamped her foot impatiently, and 
nearly tore the fringe off her parasol, but 
she said nothing; and so matters were ar- 
ranged, and the party did not meet again 
tilf one o'clock, when Mrs. Jewell indulged 
them with what she called a homely snack, 
but which was in fact a substantial dinner for 
at least twelve persons. 

There were cold chickenSy and hot ducks, 
and a huge home-cured ham, and a perfect 
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mausoleum of a pasty, and a lake of Devon- 
shire junket, and a snowy mountain of scalded 
cream, and sparkling cider, and foaming 
home-brewed, and a bottle or two of Martin 
Ashe's very " particular " Madeira. 

Annette was enchanted with the repast, 
which was laid out on the whitest of cloths in 
the old hall, and plentifully garnished with 
flowers and sweet herbs. 

"Why, Mr. Ashe," she said, " if we had 
been princes and princesses you could not 
have feasted us more sumptuously. I cer- 
tainly vote that you come to Alsery at least 
once a month for the future, and that 
we lunch with you always on those oc- 
casions ! " 

" By the way, Martin,'* said the Rector, 
after his second glass of Madeira, " you never 
told us how you fared last night. You must 
have been caught in that terrific storm ; you 
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couldn't have got on much farther than Mars'" 
lem Cleve by the time it broke." 

" No/' said Martin Ashe refilling his glass, 
" not much farther than Marslem, and I had 
great difficulty in fighting my way on aftet 
the storm began ; but I contrived to arriye 
by twelve o'clock, which, imder the circum- 
stances, was good walking." 

" Ah ! " said Mr. Lee, ^' you left us at ten * 
for I looked at my watch as soon as you 
were gone — ^yes, two hours ! Dear me ! why^ 
I call it wonderful. But then you are strong 
and active. I have been congratulating 
myself ever since that I did not go 
with you. I was half inclined to do 
so." 

" Ah, indeed! " said Martin Ashe absently ; 
and then he turned suddenly to Annette with 
a smile, "Now, Miss Lee, since we all seem to 
have done ample justice to Mrs. Jewell's good 
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things, let me place myself at your service 



once more." 



"Why, what is next in the programme, 
Netta ? " said the Rector. 

" Mr. Ashe is going to be good enough to 
show me all over the house, papa, according 
to his promise this morning. I suppose that 
you and mamma wont care to come — ^will 
you be lionized too, Mary ? " she added, 
turning to her sister ; but the invitation was 
not a warm one. 

"No, thank you, Netta," said Mary. 
" I've promised Mrs. Jewell to go and see her 
young Cochin-Chinas — she's got a lovely 
brood, she tells me ; and she is going to give 
me a pair of the tiniest and prettiest white 
Bantams you ever saw." 

Annette left the room before this speech 
was half concluded; and Martin Ashe fol- 
lowed her, after promising to return and 
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take Mr. Lee down to the new dwarf orchard, 
of which he was especially proud. 

He and his companion strolled on together 
from room to room ; Annette admiring the old 
oak carving, and the elaborate plaster-work 
of the cornices, and the cavernous fire-places 
in the parlours and the hall, which were sur- 
mounted with figures half the size of life, 
some in battle, some at sea, some at rest. 
They passed from room to room through 
doors cunningly concealed in the panelling, 
and which were always kept locked, Martin 
Ashe alone possessing the pass-key. Aft^ 
half an hour's wandering, during which time 
Annette had talked incessantly, and succeeded 
in awakening in Martin Ashe a kindred spirit 
of excitement and interest by her shrewd, 
hard, caustic remarks, her companion sat 
down in a window recess with a laugh and 
said. 
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" Now, Miss Lee, I think I must cast off 
my showman's mask." 

" Oh, no — ^not yet," she said, " I'm sure 
you haven't completed your task; there 
must be more to be seen in such an endless 
wilderness ; and then, you know, you haven't 
shown me your haunted room. I suppose 
you have kept that as a bonne bouche for the 
last." 

Martin Ashe clutched the pass-key with 
a sudden iron grip— then he recovered him- 
self instantly, and rismg with a pale face, 
and without a word, inserted his key into 
what seemed to be an ordinary panel, and 
slid back a great door quite ncdselessly. An* 
nette, subdued at last, followed him. The 
room was large and lofty, black-panelled as 
an the others, and di^ring only from the 
rest in having the roof open to the carved 
rafters. There were two wide Mid low case- 
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mented windows, closed and shuttered. 
The light from the door glimmered in un- 
certainly. 

With a firm step and hand Martin Ashe 
opened shutters and windows, and looked out 
into the garden. 

Annette saw a huge mausoleum of a 
carved bed, black and shining, heavily cur* 
tained with closed crimson draperies. She 
sat down, with a certain sinking of the 
heart, for which she was not prepared, on 
a low seat near the still opened door. Mar- 
tin Ashe turned and closed it; a secret 
spring clicked as he closed it, and An- 
nette's heart fluttered again, but she said 
bravely, 

"There's not a great deal to see here, 
after all, Mr. Ashe ; I am quite satisfied — 
suppose we go down to manmia, who must 
have quite given us up by this time." 
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"Who told you that this room was haunted, 
Miss Lee ?" was the only reply. 

"Well," said Annette, who had under- 
gone a revulsion of mind, and was begin- 
ning to feel somewhat indignant at her com- 
panion's taciturnity and mysteriousness, " I 
don't know that I could tell you, if I wished 
to do so— I only repeated idle village gos- 
sip ; it was very foolish of me, and I am 
sorry to have annoyed you. But we really 
must go to mamma," she added, rising 
hastily as she spoke. 

" And what did the idle village gossips tell 
you of the sights and sounds of this room i^" 
said Martin Ashe immovably. 

" Really, Mr. Ashe," was the angry an- 
swer, " you are forgetting yourself. I am 
not accustomed to be forcibly catechised by 
strangers. I shall leave you if you are so 
unreasonable. Open me that door at once, 

VOL. I. I 
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if you please/' she added, as Martin Ashe's 
eyes Kegan to glare, and he remained im- 
movable. 

"Sit down again, Miss Lee," he said 
quietly and sternly ; and she sat down, 
completely cowed by his strange manner and 
her unexpected situation. "I will tell 
you," he went on, still very quietly, in a 
low iron voice, " what they say of this 
room. They say that my dead wife walks 
up and down this room on moonlight windy 
nights, wailing and sobbing, with a wailing 
baby in her arms : they say that she will 
come and look out at that window over the 
moor, still wailing and sobbing, with her 
wailing baby in her arms, and calling piti- 
fully for help, and that no one can stir 
hand or foot to help her till daybreak 
comes, when neither window nor room can 
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be recognised again. Do you believe this, 
Miss Lee ?" 

" I am very sorry that I was so foolish," 
was all that Annette could answer, with a 
convulsive movement that was half shudder, 
half sob. 

'^ No," he went on again, '^ you do not 
believe it, nor do I. My dead wife is not 
here ; she, at all events, is in peace — ^her 
body sleeps in Moorcombe churchyard, her 
soul is at rest — God rest it ! She was a 
good wife to me. And William — ^you have 
seen my boy — ^no man has a better or a more 
loving son." 

There was a long pause, which Annette 
could not break ; she felt, perhaps for the 
first time, the lack and the emptiness of 
words. 

"How untrue," he continued at last, "is 

I 2 
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this fabled permanence of my loss you must 

know — ^how truly permanent is my loss to 

me I alone can know, and do know. I live 

» 
at Cleveborough surrounded with every 

luxiu^y which money can bestow; I have ac- 
(juaintances many, and friends a few — ^no man 
has more ; I have a son whom I love, and who 
loves me; but with every advantage — blessing 
if you will — I live alone ; and have so lived 
for nineteen years. I brought you here to- 
day — no one else but you and I have been 
inside these walls for nineteen years-r-and 
have intruded myself and my past history 
upon you, to ask you to do what you alone 
can do — to bless my life in the hereafter; 
to be my companion — ^friend — ^wife." 

Annette shaded her face with her hand, 
and said, after a long pause, 

^^If you will have it so, let it be so. 
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You have said nothing to me about love; if 
you had done so, I would not have married 
you. " 

Martin Ashe looked up with a strange 
smile. 

" I can love," he said, "but there are some 
women to whom one cannot talk of love — you 
are one of them; and therefore among many 
reasons I have asked you to be my 
wife." 

Annette rose, and said quite gravely, as if 
they had been married for years, "I sup- 
pose, Martin, I can go down to mamma 
now?" 

"Yes," he answered, "let us go." And 
then he closed the windows, and was turning 
the key in the secret door, when he suddenly 
paused, faced her, and said, "I am going to 
confide in you, Annette ; I am going to trust 
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you, and ask you to trust me. Will you play 
out the prologue of our married life ? " 

^^Yes," she answered, without exhibiting 
any surprise or curiosity, "I wilT" 

He advanced a step towards the heavily- 
curtained antique bed. "Those curtains," he 
said, " have not been drawn for nineteen 
years. I am going to draw them now; and 
you on your part are to promise, before I do 
so, first, never to retract the word you have 
just given; and, secondly, to ask me no ques- 
tions on the subject of this room and its con- 
tents until after our marriage. " 

" I promise," answered Annette. 

They advanced together to the foot of the 
bed. 

He drew back the curtains with a quick 
powerful sweep. 

She looked in eagerly, threw up her hands, 
and fainted away silently in his arms. 
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In the centre of the bed, on the white 

coverlit, was a small black silver-studded 
child's coffin. 



i 
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CHAPTER VII. 



FOUND DEAD, 



A QUARTER of an hour afterwards Annette 
Lee and Martin Ashe entered the sunny 
parlour where Mr. and Mrs. Lee were still 
sitting and looking through the spacious 
bay window out on the bright-flowered gar- 
den beyond. She was paler than usual, and 
there was a strange expression in her eyes, 
which a close observer could not have failed 
to have noticed, but she entered the room 
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with her usual firm step, and said in a gay 
tone of voice, 

^^ Well, mamma, I suppose you had quite 
given us up? — ^you see we have not lost 
ourselves, after all, in the Barton wilder- 
ness !" 

The Rector looked up at his daughter 
and at Martin Ashe; he was at the first 
glance inclined to be perplexed, but An- 
nette's voice settled the question, and he 
said, cheerily, 

" I suppose I may congratulate you, 
Martin, after your very long and otherwise 
unaccountable absence?" 

" Thank you," said Martin Ashe ; and 
then he turned to Mrs. Lee and said, " Your 
daughter has consented to make me happy 
— ^you will, I hope, now formally endorse the 
gift?" 

Annette laughed. 
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"I see," she said, "that Martin is an 
orthodox wooer — ^he asks parental permis- 
sion to win before he lays himself at the 
lady's feet. After all, it is the most rational 
method of proceeding — ^it saves a scene, and 
perhaps endless confusion.? 

" My dear Annette," said the Rector, not 
a little scandalized at his daughter's unor- 
thodox coolness, " I know Mr. Ashe too 
well to suppose for an instant that he could 
be guilty of such an impropriety as that 
to which you allude;" and then he added, 
very graciously, "I am very glad that he 
has been as successful as I could have desired 
he would be." 

Mrs. Lee took her daughter's hand and 
raised it to her lips, and said nothing. 

" And when is it to be, Annette ?" asked 
the Rector, who felt wonderfully pleased at 
the event, and wondered why everyone 
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seemed so disinclined to do more than to 
talk in formal and unnecessary sentences. 

" We haven't come to details yet, papa," 
said Annette, calmly. 

" I hope," said Martin Ashe, '^ that 
Annette will let me name an early day, as 
early as the necessary preparations will al- 
low. Mrs. Lee, will you use your influence 
for me in that direction ?" 

" I suppose, Mr. Ashe," she answered, 
" that you and Annette will have to settle the 
matter between you; and I hope you will 
be always good and kind to her, and make 
her" 

" But where is Mary all this time ?" asked 
the Rector, interrupting what he thought was 
going to be one of his wife's interminable 
and unpractical speeches; "we must go and 
find her. She will be charmed to hear our 
good news." 
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At that instant Mary ran into the room, 
pale as a sheet, and trembling all over. 

"My dearest, what is the matter?" cried 
Mrs. Lee, in alarm. 

" Oh !" gasped Mary, " I've ordered the 
carriage round — ^please come away directly — 
it's horrible" 

Martin Ashe filled a glass of Madeira to 
the brim as Mary entered, and carried it 
to his lips without spilling a drop. 

" Pray, Miss Lee," he said, " collect 
yourself and tell what has happened — ^you 
are frightening your mother, perhaps un- 
necessarily." 

Mary, feeling as though Martin Ashe 
had thrown a glass of cold water in her 
face, turned to her father, 

" You must go home directly, please papa. 
Elsie Adams has just been found in her bed — 
dead — with a knife" 
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" What f " cried the Rector, fearfully roused, 
as nervo-lymphatic men are roused on great 
occasions. 

" Pray be calm. Miss Lee," again inter- 
posed Martin Ashe. 

" With a knife in her heart," concluded 
Mary, quite breaking down at last, and fall- 
ing with her face hidden in her mother's 
lap. 

" Who brought this ?" almost shouted the 
Rector, rushing out of the room, followed 
by Martin Ashe ; for it was plain that 
time would be lost in attempting to calm 
down his daughter sufficiently to give them 
a connected story. 

They found John Reed, the Rectory facto- 
tum, standing in the Barton yard, covered 
with mud, his horse reeking with sweat, and 
panting laboriously for breath. 

From him — a man of prompt actions and 
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few words — ^they got the ^ story with no 
further loss of time, so much of it at least 
as he had to tell. 

At ten minutes to one, when the Kectory 
servants were sitting down to dinner, Wil- 
liam Prust (Moorcombe fisherman and son 
of old sexton Prust) had come in breathless 
to beg the Rector to come up directly to 
Elsie Adams' ; he had just gone into her 
cottage to fetch a coil of rope which he 
had left there, and was carrying it away, 
when he met Kezia Williams, a fisherman's 
wife, who lived in the nearest cottage to 
Elsie Adams', and who asked him whether 
Elsie was at home. He told her that he 
had seen no one in the cottage. She 
seemed surprised, and said that she ^had 
been watching for Elsie all the morning, 
wanting particularly to speak to her, and 
that she had not come out of the house ; 
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perhaps she was not well — she would go in 
and see. William Prust lingered outside 
for a minute, and then, hearing an outcry, 
hurried in again. He heard Kezia shriek- 
ing and crying upstairs, and rushed up 
into the bed-room. 

Elsie Adams was lying on the bed, stone 
dead, her right hand grasping a knife, 
whose point was sheathed in her heart. 

Leaving Kezia Williams with the body, 
WUliam Prust had rushed off first for Mr. 
Moorse the surgeon, and then for the Rec- 
tor. John Reed had saddled the Rector's 
spare horse, and was at Alsery under half 
an hour from the time that the tidings 
were brought to the Rectory. 

This was the story, essentially divested of 
verbiage and dialect. 

" Was Mr. Moorse at home?" asked Martin 
Ashe. 
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" Yes, sir — and he went immediate." 

" Are the horses in ?" asked the Eector. 

They were being put to. 

The Rector hesitated for an instant — ^he was 
a heavier man than John Reed. 

"Ride back, John," he said, "as fast as you 
can — ^ride up to the cottage at once — say that 
I am on the road, and see that the : cot- 
tage is cleared of all neighbours, and that 
nothing is touched except by Mr. Moorse, 
until we come." 

John Reed galloped away ; and the 
Rector, with his fanuly and Martin Ashe, 
followed instantly, and at the highest speed 
of which his rather over-fed horses were 
capable. 

There was little or no conversation on 
the way, when the story had once been 
repeated. 

Only Annette said — 
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" What could have been her motive ?" 

"Has anything at all peculiar been 
noticed of late in her conversation or way 
of living ?" asked Martin Ashe. 

"Not to my knowledge," answered the 
Rector, flogging his horses unmercifully for 
him. 

In forty minutes' time he pulled them up 
at the Rectory gates, where John Reed was 
in waiting, having delivered his message, 
and returned to assure his master that it 
had been properly carried out. 

"Now, my dear," said Mr. Lee to his 
wife, "take the girls in with you, and do 
not agitate yourself more than you need ; 
and be assured that Martin and I will come 
back with all particulars as soon as we can 
gather them." 

The Rector and Mr. Ashe hastened down 
the combe to the cottage. A stranger 
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would have seen that some great calamity 
had happened. The solitary Moorcombe 
representative of the police stood erect and 
blank- visaged at the cottage door ; sur- 
rounding it were groups of Moorcombe 
neighbours, talking eagerly in loud earnest 
whispers ; blue-jerseyed sailors, red-cloaked 
countrywomen, and some ruddy-cheeked 
village children had climbed up on a neigh- 
bouring wall, and were busily engaged in 
staring with all their eyes at the cottage 
windows, which had been closed with 
shutters and curtains, and gave full scope 
therefore to the fresh imaginations of the 
gazers. 

The Rector and his friend passed through 
the groups of villagers, who touched their 
hats, dropped low curtsies, and made way 
for them busily. They were promptly ad- 
mitted by the blank-visaged policeman, who 
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inexorably refastened the door and resumed 
his guard. 

They were received by Mr. Moorse, who, 
with his assistant, was waiting for them 
down-stairs. 

"A very shocking affair this, Mr. Lee," 
said Mr. Moorse — a tall, dark, powerful- 
looking man of about thirty — ^with strongly- 
marked furrows about his compressed lips, 
and hair already beginning to thin above 
his large forehead ; " will you go up-stairfe, it 
will be important to have your testimony 
to the state in which the body was found ; 
before we received your message I had 
cleared the house, and things are, I be- 
lieve, entirely undisturbed throughout." 

" She was quite dead?" asked the Rector. 

" She must have been dead for more than 
twelve hours when I came," answered Mr. 
Moorse. 

k2 
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Martin Ashe cast a hasty glance round 
the room — ^there was a large oak chest in 
one comer, covered with papers and books, 
and a carved bureau of some size stood near 
the window. 

" I think," he said, " that the deceased 
has no relatives surviving in this part of the 
coimtry ?" 

" Not one, to my certain knowledge," an- 
swered Mr. Lee. 

" In that case, then," he replied, " it will 
be necessary that her papers and effects 
should be examined, in order, if possible, 
to get some clue to her previous state of 
mind. I gather," he added, turning cour- 
teously to Mr. Moorse, " from the story we 
have heard, that she has doubtlessly destroyed 
herself?" 

^^Yes," answered the doctor, "from the 
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position in which she was found, there can 
be little doubt of the fact." 

"Then/' said Martin Ashe, "whilst you 
and Mr. Lee examine the up-stairs rooms I 
will, if you please, go through the effects 
which are here. I am a magistrate for the 
county, and the Rector and I must of course 
sift the matter at once and arrange the 
evidence as well as we can for the Co- 
roner.. By the way, Lee, it will be well, 
will it not, to communicate with the Coroner 
without foss of time ? " 

" Certainly," said the Rector, " I suppose 
it has not been done, Mr. Moorse ? " 

"No," said Mr. Moorse, "we waited till 
you came. Mr. Litson, my assistant, will, 
I am sure, under the circumstances, ride over 
at once to Cleveborough, and bring over Mr. 
Woollacombe without delay. You can take 
my horse, Litson. Mr. Woollacombe lives 
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in Broad-street — I forget the number, but 
any one will direct you. Gret him over at 
once, and with as little publicity as possible. 
You can give Richards, the Journal reporter, 
a hint, but otherwise you had better be silent; 
we shall do well to escape a gaping crowd of 
watering-place curiosity-mongers." 

Mr. Litson, a fresh-faced, long-haired, 
active young man, departed on his mission, 
well pleased to secure a good ride on Mr. 
Moorse's well-known cob, and gratified to be 
entrusted with a commission which required 
prudence and discretion. 

" Have you the keys in your possession, 
Mr. Moorse," asked Martin Ashe, when the 
door was again closed. 

'^Here they are," answered the surgeon. 
'^ I took possession of them at once upon my 
aiTival." 

Martin Ashe received them and began his 
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search by opening the bureau. There were 
numberless drawers in it, and pigeon-holes full 
of old, yellow, faded bundles of letters. Mr. 
Lee and the surgeon went up-stairs, and left 
him to his work. 

The letters were all directed in .one hand 
— ^a man's hand — a hand which Martin Ashe 
knew well ; he read one or two of earlier 
dates; and then, seeing some string and 
sealing-wax in a pigeon-hole, he hastily tied 
up the whole series in a large bundle, sealed 
them, and labelled them, " Private letters to 
the deceased, of twenty years standing." The 
contents of the drawers were very miscel- 
laneous — ^ribbons, old gloves, trinkets of small 
size and value, a large double-cased gold 
watch and seals, and so on. 

The conversation up-stairs seemed to luU ; 
Martin Ashe rapidly opened drawer after 
drawer ; at last he hurried across the room, 
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and sweeping books and old newspapers off 
the lid of the oak chest, turned the large key 
with difficulty, and began sorting a mass of 
heterogeneous papers. At length he paused — 
he had come upon two rolls of foolscap paper, 
one very . carefully tied up and sealed, and 
labelled, " My will ; " the other loosely tied 
up and labelled, " My diary," — ^this inscriptian 
was in ink ; below it, in pencil, was written, 
" The twenty-fifth year." Casting a searching 
glance round him, he thrust both these rolls 
into the breast-pocket of his under-coat, and 
went on composedly with his search. The 
other papers were of small importance. He 
sorted them, made a few memoranda on a 
blank sheet of paper, and sat down quietly 
to await the return of the Rector and Mr. 
Moorse. 

They came down presently with quiet tread 
and grave faces. 
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" This unhappy busmess seems plain 
enough, my dear Martin," said the Rector. 
^^ Mr. Moorse has no doubt of the cause and 
manner of her death. Her hand still grasps 
the knife which had penetrated her heart ; 
and among some books, chiefly of a religious 
character, upon her dressing-table, we found 
this paper, a scrap apparently torn from a 
book, with these words in pencil — 

^^ ^ And this I know full many a time, 
When she was on the mountain high, 
By day, and in the sQent night, 
That I have heard her cry — 
Oh, misery I oh, misery ! 
Oh, woe is me ! oh, misery ! ' 

I don't know where those lines come 
from." 

"They are Wordsworth's," said Mr. 
Moorse. 

"Ah! but the whole tenor of the paper 
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shows that her mind has been lately disordered 
from some unknown cause ; and she no doubt 
sought, unconsciously, this sudden escape 
from her unhappiness." 

" I have found nothing here," said Martin 
Ashe, " which can throw any further light 
upon that question. I quite agree with your 
view of the case, and would only suggest 
further, that Mr. Moorse, if he thinks it 
advisable, should make a post-mortem ex- 
amination of the deceased, in order to see 
if any organic disease exists which could ac- 
count for the sad act." 

*' Certainly," said Mr. Moorse, " I will do 
so, if you wish ; but I need hardly say that 
cerebral disease is frequently too obscure to 
be detected even by microscopic analysis, and 
that a functional disorder might exist, and 
quite account for what has been done." 

They then locked up the books, papers, 
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and various effects ; andj^ setting a seal upon 
the bureau and chests, left Kezia Williams 
and her husband, with William Prust, in 
charge of the cottage, and returned slowly to 
the Rectory. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE INQUEST. 



Mr. Woollacombe, the Coroner, arrived at 
the Rectory early on the following morning. 
He was well known to Martin Ashe as being 
a wine-merchant in a large way at Cleve- 
borough. He was a short, broad, burly man, 
with a loud voice and a somewhat fussy man- 
ner; but he was an acute man of business, and 
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as Coroner he had gained a name on more 
than one occasion for his power at getting 
at the truth from bungling or dishonest 
witnesses. 

To-day, after a brief conversation with 
Mr. Lee, he was quickly convinced that he 
would have no scope for his favourite practice 
of cross-examination. The case was evi- 
dently quite simple, and possessed no marked 
features of interest. He would get it over 
as rapidly as possible, especially as he wished 
to return to Cleveborough in time for din- 
ner. 

After lunch he and the Rector and Martin 

Ashe went down to the cottage, where the jury 
were already assembled. They were, with 
two exceptions, well-to-do yeomen, farmers 
of the neighbourhood, who had ridden to 
Moorcombe in the morning, well mounted and 
in their shiniest Sunday clothes. The two 
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exceptions were John BeiTYy a florid, thick- 
set man^ with a tcij white hald head, who 
kept the Moorcombe shop, and sold indif- 
ferently a penn'orth of marbles, a skeleton 
petticoat, or a coil of tarred rope ; and Abra- 
ham Harding, the Foreman, or Captain Hard- 
ing, as he was generally called, a tall, wiry, 
well-haired sailor, who lived " down to 'Combe 
Quay," and owned a trawler or two, and was 
never in want of a keg of Hollands or a twist 
of tobacco; he and Robert Stowford, the 
exciseman, were sworn foes for more reasons 
than one, and did not care to conceal their 
mutual enmity. 

After the usual preliminaries the jury 
viewed the body, and the f611owing evidence 
was adduced : — 

William Prust, sworn. Is the son of John 
Prust, the sexton of Moorcombe church; lives 
with his father in a cottage near the churclr, 
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and is a fisherman by profession. He knew 
the deceased, and saw her last alive on 
Thursday afternoon, about four o'clock, when 
he brought a coil of tarred rope into her 
cottage from the beach below, where he had 
hauled up his boat, and asked her to let 
him leave it there till the next day. On 
Friday morning, he should say about half- 
past 12, he knocked at the cottage door on 
his way to the beach, to take away his rope. 
He knocked once or twice, and as no one 
answered him, he opened the door and took 
away the rope, which was lying coiled up 
as he left it. As he was going away he 
met Kezia Williams (the next witness) who 
asked him whether he had seen Elsie Adams ? 
He said that there was no one in the house. 
She expressed her wonder, as the bed-room 
window curtains were not drawn, and she 
thought that Elsie Adams must be ill. She 
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asked him if he called to her. He said that 
he had, and that no answer was returned. 
He then waited outside, whilst she went up 
into the bed-room. 

By the Coroner — (who usually asked a 
great many questions, which generally had 
no bearing at all on the main subject ; which 
in truth was the secret of the one or two 
great "hits " he had made in obscure cases). 
—My boat is caUed "The Lively Sally;'' 
am part owner of it with my father ; the 
rope we use for oyster dredging. This is 
the rope (producing it). It is as I left it. 

The witness then stooped down to examine 
the coil again, and added that he saw that 
about a fathom of it had been cut off and 
used to tie up the coil. He was sure he 
had not done this ; he supposed that Elsie 
Adams must have done it, finding that the 
coil had got loose, and was in the way ; he 
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wished she hadn't done it, the cut fathom 
was a loss to him. 

Kezia Williams, swom. Is the wife of 
John Williams, fishennan of Moorcombe. On 
Friday mornings about half-past twelve, went 
up into Elsie Adams's bed-room, as related 
by the last witness, thinking she might be 
ill, as her curtains were drawn, and she had 
not seen her all the morning. Should have 
seen her if she had been stirring about, as 
the yard of witness's cottage is within sight 
of the windows of the deceased's cottage, 
and she was washing clothes in the yard all 
that morning. The deceased was lying in 
bed on her back ; the clothes were partly 
pulled down, and her night dress was open 
in front; her right hand was clenched over 
her heart, and her eyes were open and fixed; 
and her face white, and looking convulsed 
like. Witness went up .to the bed, and, 
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moving the deceased's night dress^ saw that 
there was a knife in her hand, and the point 
of it was in her body. She was quite dead, 
cold and stiff; there was a great deal of 
blood in the bed and nnder it. 

By the Coroner. — ^The room was very tidy, 
and not at all disturbed ; there was no blood 
about it, or on the outside of the bed-clotlies. 
The room below was tidy and dean, 

Evidence resumed. — She screamed out to 
William Prust, who came up and saw the 
body, and then ran off for the doctcnr and 
Mr. Lee. 

By the Coroner. — ^Hadn't observed any- 
thing strange in Elsie Adams's manner lately; 
she was always quiet and silent, and kept 
very much to herself. Had sometimes gone 
in suddenly and found her crying; didn't 
know what she cried for — supposed she had 
her troubles like other folks. 
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William Prust, recalled. The bed-room 
was quite neat and orderly, and so was the 
down-stairs room. Had sometimes seen the 
deceased crying. On Thursday afternoon 
noticed that her eyes were red and swollen ; 
she looked pale, but she told him she was 
very well. He didn't stop above two minutes 
in the cottage that afternoon, bs he was in a 
hurry because of the tide. 

Edmund Augustus Moorse, sworn. Is a 
member of the Boyal College of Surgeons, 
and a licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, and is 
the parish doctor for the Moorcombe district. 
Was called in on Friday (yesterday) morning, 
about a quarter to one, to see the deceased* 
She was lying in bed on her back, quite cold 
and sti£^ grasping a knife (produced), whose 
point was buried in her side. There was 
much blood in the bed and under it. Judg- 
ing hj the condition of the corpse and the 

l2 
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state of the blood, she must have been dead 
for more than twelve hours when he saw her. 
By the Coroner. — ^The cause of death was 
the sudden effusion of blood into the peri- 
cardium or sac, in which the heart pulsates, 
as well as the loss of blood in the heart 
itself, which was punctured. Death must 
have been instantaneous. The knife had 
passed between the. ribs and entered the 
heart. Such a wound was most unusual. 
There were infinite chances against a casual 
blow passmg between the ribs. If she 
killed herself it must have been with a 
sudden blow, as she would probably not 
have had power enough to make a delibe- 
rate thrust or incision between the ribs of 
sufficient depth to penetrate the heart* 
There was no mark whatever of a strug- 
gle about the person of the deceased, or in 
the room. Her right hand was clutching 
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the knife firmly, the pomt of which was 
slightly withdrawn from the wound in the 
heart* 

Evidence resumed. — At the instance of 
Mr. Ashe, the magistrate, he had made a 
post-mortem examination of the deceased. 
The body was in all respects that of a 
healthy, and probably long-lived person ; the 
brain and spinal cord were natural in colour 
and texture, the former being unusually 
large for a person of her size; there was 
an old pleuritic adhersion on the left side; 
the intestines were healthy. 

By a Juror. — The deceased certainly might 
have been suffering from temporary, and 
even from chronic and confirmed, insanity at 
the time of her death, and no appearance of 
disease be then existing either in the brain 
or spinal cord. 

By the Coroner. — ^The retraction of the 
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knife from the heart might have been an 
involuntary convulsive action, occurring when 
unconsciousness had supervened. It was 
quite consistent, medically speaking, with 
the committal o£ the act by the same 
hand. 

John Williams, sworn. Is a fisherman, 
and the husband of the witness Kezia 
Williams ; lives in the cottage which is 
nearest to that of Elsie Adams's. Witness's 
windows do not overloook those of the 
deceased ; her house is visible from his yard. 
Was at home during the night of Thursday, 
overhauling his nets and tackle— turned in 
about eleven when the storm was beginning. 
The night was clear and still till the storm 
began — did not hear anyone about, or any noise 
in the deceased's house ; should have heard a 
scream. 

By a Juror. — Knows that because he 
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heard his wife scream when she ran up 
into the bed-room on the Friday. 

By the Coroner. — The door and window 
were both shut when he heard his wife 
scream. 

Martin Ashe, sworn. Eesides at Cleve- 
borough; is a magistrate for this county; 
was staying with Mr. Lee on Thursday, 
and set out on Thursday night to walk to 
Alsery Barton. The Rector had thought of 
accompanying him, but did not do so. His 
road of course did not lead him near the 
deceased's cottage, but when he was near 
the church, and again, when half-way up 
Moorcombe Cleve, he looked back, enjoying 
the prospect and the moonlight. He could 
see all down the village street, and hear 
sounds (such as the kicking of horses in 
stables, and the barking of dogs) quite dis- 
tinctly, as the night was so calm. Is sure 
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he could have heard a footfall in the vil- 
lage. There was no one stirring, and nothing 
human either to be seen or heard. This 
was about ten o'clock — from that to a quar^ 
ter past ten. Should wish to have witnesses 
called to prove the time both of his leaving 
the Eectory, and his arrival at Alsery, as 
if any other person should be found to have 
been out on that night, he would not think 
it a hardship to have to give an account (rf 
himself. 

Theophilus Lee, Clerk in orders, and 
Eector of Moorcombe, was then sworn; and 
proved that Mr. Ashe left his house about 
ten — ^he looked at his watch shortly after his 
visitor left, and it was then two or three 
minutes after ten. 

Marie Jewell, sworn. Is the wife of John 
Jewell, Mr. Ashe's farm-bailiff at Alsery. 
Heard Mr. Ashe ring his library bell on 
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Thursday night, and went in to him ; it was 
iJien twelve o'clock. Mr. Ashe was very 
wet, and seemed tired with his walk. Alsery 
Barton is a long seven miles from Moor* 
combe Church — ^wonders that her mastef 
could walk the distance in the time in such 
weather. 

Mr. Lee was then re-called, and produced 
the paper which he found in the deceased's 
bed-room ; he had known her for nearly 
thirty years, and without going into her 
past history, he could say that she was a 
most respectable and well-educated person ; 

m 

he knew that she had had much trouble 
in former days, and was aware that she was 
at times in a low and desponding state of 
mind, from which she roused herself with 
difficulty. He had occasionally taken her 
into the Rectory for a few days at a time, 
when suffering in this way, and she then 
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seemed to get better immediately. He had 
little doubt that her solitary life was pecu* 
Uarly unfitted to a person of, her nervous 
temperament, and introspective habit of 
mind. 

By a Juror.— Yes, that was what he 
meant, that she moped a good deal when 
alone, and that company was good for her^. 

This closed the chain of evidence which 
Mr. Lee and Martin Ashe had arranged. 
The Coroner, however, recalled Kezia Wil- 
liams, in order to identify the knife with 

* 

iiv^hich the act was committed. She had 
often seen it^in Elsie Adams's cottage, and 
knew that it was hers ; it was a knife one 
would notice, as it had a long blade with 
a spring in the back, and the handle was 
studded with silver points. Elsie had once 
told her that it was the gift of a dear 
friend, and that though it was sharp enough 
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to cut life, it was not sharp enough to cut 
love. It used to hang up on a nail over 
the fire-place, not far from a silver-mounted 
whip which hung there. 

The room was then cleared, and, after a 
very short consultation, the Jury agreed 
upon their verdict — ^that " deceased had de- 
stroyed herself, being of unsound mind at 
the time of committing the act." 

After giving the necessary orders for the 
care and funeral of the body, and for the 
disposal of her few effects, Mr. Lee, with 
Martin Ashe and the Coroner, returned to 
the Rectory; and the Jury, after much 
spirituous refreshment at the Hunter's Inn, 
mounted their horses, and rode away to 
their different homes — Abraham HArding 
rolling " down to quay " somewhat tortu- 
ously, and John Berry betaking himself, 
with gravity and importance of demeanour, 
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to the little dark parlour at the back of 
his shop, where he related the evidence 
over and over again to his wife, and one or 
two of his especial cronies, and finally com- 
plicated matters to such an extent that his 
wife said, over her third cup of tea, 

" Well, Jan, nothing 'U ever persuade me 
as how that poor dear lone woman wasn't 
murdered in her bed — ^by the gypsies be- 
like; there was a pack o' mun hereabouts 
last Lady-day as ever was, and they looked 
savage like, as if they 'ood cut your wizand 
no sooner nor look at you." 

"Pak' o' nonsense!" said her husband; 
" don't I tell ee' as the Crowner has sat 
upon it — and Crowner's law is quest law, 
and quest law is English law, and that's 
our constitootion, and our privilege, and our 
gloory for ever and ever." He was in the 
habit of preaching surreptitiously, that is, 
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unknown to the Eector, at a neighbouring 
Bethel, and was secretly proud of the style 
and construction of his sentences. " But 
give us another cup of tea; you makes 
good tea, if you makes bad law." With 
which small joke he lit his evening pipe, 
and the conversation soon wandered off 
into less exciting and personal channels. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ROOMS IN COLLEGE. 



William Ashe was at Oxford, in the com 
mencement of his third year of residence. 

The story has not much to do with 
Oxford, but it has very much to do with 
the fortunes of William Ashe; and a brief 
account of his maimer of life at the Uni- 
versity, and of his general aims and aspira- 
tions, must, therefore, be here given. 
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Ordinary men at the University are ex- 
tremely like ordinary men in the larger 
world of the after-life : they %are readily 
classified ; they run obviously and solely 
upon one or other of the guages of the 
great locomotive system; they belong essen- 
tially to degrees; one can docket them in 
handfuls, and pigeon-hole them with unfail- 
ing accuracy. There are book-men, whose 
talk is of books, more or less wormy ; 
there are of the river, in training watery, 
out of it liquorish : there are hunting men, 
resonant of their ** Bell," and redolent of 
their " Field ;" there are cricketing men, 
to whom " all mankind are," or are not, 
"players;" there, again, are 'fast men, 
whose rapidity is that of a rolling stone^ 
which gathers no decorative moss, whose 
progress is down hill, and whose end is to 
break and be broken. 
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But there are other men who, like Wil- 
liam Ashe, are of a more, eclectic and 
catholic turn of mind; and who are pro- 
bably less successful at the UniYersity than 
they are in after-life, by reason of these 
very tendencies. 

William Ashe matriculated at St. Old's, 
Now, although St. Old's was not a large 
college, the various degrees of University 
men were fairly represented in it at the 
time of his residence there. The College 
set was more or less a fast one ; that is 
to say, it was composed of men who were 
for the most part the sons of country gen- 
tlemen, well-to-do rectors, London merchants, 
and the like, with a sprinkling of embryo 
baronets and a stray honourable or two; 
and a considerable number of them wore 
silk gowns as " gentlemen conunoners/' 
and were not too celebrated for iheir 
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attendance at chapel or lectures in conse- 
quence. 

All these men were blest with incomes 
of from three to five hundred a year. 
Now, an Oxford incoiue is very difierent 
from an income elsewhere. In the first 
place, it has to extend over a year of six 
instead of twelve months ; in the second 
place, it merely pays during that period for 
food, lodging, washing, teaching, and those 
small and diverse items which come under 
the head of " sundries," and are usually 
paid for out of " pocket money." All the 
other necessaries of life — such as cigars, 
horses, wine, books, pictures, and clothes — 
are " put down " to the consumer's little 
account ; that is, the seller adds an ex- 
tremely remunerative percentage to their 
(fictitious) value, and does not apply for 
payment until the end of three years, 
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when recalcitrant " governors " discover 
that the £300 per annum has virtually 
doubled or trebled itseK under the opera- 
tion of that obvious process which makes a 
man order what he wants because he 
wants it. 

I . have said that William Ashe was 
eclectic. 

His rooms were in the first quadrangle 
of St. Old's, high up, but compensating for 
this inconvenience by being larger than the 
generality of the college rooms were, and 
by possessing a "third room" (let us not 
call it a closet), which opened out of the 
larger room, and which was in many ways 
of some use to the owner. 

Let us take advantage of the owner's 
temporary absence and pay his rooms a 
visit. 

The staircase is somewhat dark and dingy- 
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looking, even though it is midday, and those 
half open crockery cupboards and coal bins, 
at the entrance of the different sets of 
rooms, are not ornamental. We will not, 
however, linger by the way ; here are the 
rooms we are seeking ; let us enter. 

Our first impression is that they look 
wonderfully comfortable; our second, that 
they are decidedly luxurious, not to say 
gorgeous ; our third, that they are crowded in 
a wonderful and unique manner. The num- 
ber of things, small things chiefly, to be 
sure, is quite wonderful ; fancy the time . it 
must have taken to collect them, to think of 
them, to buy them, and to use them! 
But then youth is impetuous and decisive, 
and a great deal may be done when every- 
thing is done with a will. 

It is needless to inflict a catalogue upon 
the reader, but a brief sketch is required, 

M 2 
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The larger room is wainscoted nearly 
half-way up with dark tawny oak, above 
which there is a rich flock paper of crimson 
and gold ; the carpet is Turkey — we trust 
that our young friend will take it with him 
to Cleveborough when he finally returns 
thither, for the paternal dining-room carpet is 
less handsome, and was possibly less costly. 
There is a small regiment of rather rickety 
mahogany chairs, evidently bought in from 
a former tenant ; they are, however, covered 
with new crimson damask, and bound with 
<?old cord. The owner's special arm-chair 
was rather a curiosity ; it had a mechanical 
apparatus whereby the sitter could raise or 
lower it and screw it into any conceivable 
and desirable shape ; there was a readiDg 
desk, candlesticks and footstool attached, 
which were similarly movable; so that it 
became quite a small amusement to " put 
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Ashe's chair through its facings," and the 
reviews were numerous enough to produce a 
general shakiness and creakiness, which were 
by no means conducive to the well-working 
of the machine. 

The walls are covered with pictures — one 
or two tolerable water-colours of the Lake 
district we notice, and a good engraving of 
RaphaeFs Holy Family, and a representation 
of Henley Regatta, and a rather imneces- 
sarily undraped young lady reclining on a 
bank, and the Madonna colle Stelle, and 
Landseer's " Life in the old dog yet," and 
so on. The books — all gorgeously arrayed 
in elaborate bindings — are also various : 
Aristotle, and Adam Bede, and Gibbon, and 
Buckle, and the Idylls of the King, and 
Owen's Palaeontology, and Kant, and Hooker, 
and Darwin, are all to be found in that curi- 
ously carved bookcase. There is a piano, 
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with a pile of songs upon it ; and a key-bugle. 
Over the chimney-piece is an armonry of 
whips, spurs, foils, walking-sticks, and pipe- 
stems. The windows are full of flowers, and 
the room a perfect museum of Spierian 
nick-nacks of every conceivable variety of 
uselessness. 

The " third room " has a low settee mn- 
ning round it, and on its centre table is a 
chaos of books and papers. Here the owner 
apparently does his " reading ; " for he does 
read, and his friends put him down as a 
probable " second," whilst he himself studi- 
ously disclaims all intention of going in for 
honours. 

The bed-room is merely remarkable for its 
smallness; there is just room for a low 
truckle bed, and a washing-stand, and a 
chest of drawers, and a huge tin bath up- 
reared against the wall. How the proprietor 
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contrives to dress when the bath is not in 
that position is a mystery which we do not 
pretend to fathom. 

And now, having got a fair general notion 
of our friend's likings, disUkings, habits, and 
general tendencies, let us pause awhile in 
our description, and allow the actors to ap- 
pear on the scene. 

One morning, a day or two after the events 
recorded as having last occurred at Moor- 
combe — ^when a tremendous splashing in the 
tiny bed-room was well over — ^William Ashe 
emerged into his sitting-room, shining and 
radiant, attired in a gorgeous dressing-gown 
of green and scarlet cloth, and proceeded 
to partake of a rather late and not particu- 
larly frugal breakfast. 

Having done full justice to the broiled 
bones, and devilled kidneys, and the sar- 
dines, and the guava jelly, and other divers 
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odds and ends with which his obsequious 
scout rapidly supplied him, he took a long 
pull at a silver tankard of college ale, lit a 
huge Bryant's regalia, supplied by that emi- 
nent tobacconist at four guineas the pound, 
and leant back luxuriously in his arm-chair, 
skimming the pages of the last new novel, 
by way of preparation for his morning's 
work. 

Now, I don't know how better to describe 
his personal appearance than to begin by re- 
ferring the reader to a certain well-known 
portrait of Shelley, which is prefixed to the 
octavo edition of that poet's works. William 
Ashe had the same type of face, the same 
delicately cut features, the same soft curling 
hair, the same thoughtful forehead; his 
mouth, however, was firm, and full, and de- 
cisive, and his whole expression in his ordi- 
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nary moments full of energy and fire. He 
was slight and short in figure, but well-knit, 
supple, and active. He rode well and fear- 
lessly, played in the College eleven, was 
rather given to speechifying at the Union, 
and was hand-in-glove with nearly all the 
men of his* standing in College, being no- 
minally in the St. Old's set, but having a 
great number and variety of friends who be- 
longed to other sets, or (in some few cases) 
to no set at all. 

To whom then, thus described once for all, 
entered Charley Kivers, tall, well-whiskered, 
well-looking, elaborately got-up in extensively- 
patterned garments, armed with a vast pro- 
fusion of jeweller's nick-nacks, and with a 
certain unmistakable appearance about the 
mouth and eyes, telling of a rapid life, which, 
however, with the aid of youthful stamina. 
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he would probably live through, if he did 
not take away his University habits from 
the University with him. 

" 'Morning, Will," he said, throwing on the 
floor a marvellously battered College cap, and 
helping himself to one of the regalias. "Wish 
I was a gentleman commoner — ^lueky beggars 
you are ! Keep about three chapels a week, don't 
you ? and no lectures to speak of ! Here you 
are, as cool as a daisy, and I've been grinding 
away at lectures for the last two hours. Got 
put on in Aristotle of course, and found I'd 
taken in an odd volume of a novel by acci- 
dent. Cheerful, wasn't it? Nobody goes 
up so many trees as I do — that's cer- 
tain." 

" Well, Charley, you certainly have a won- 
derful talent in that way ; and you manage 
to come down out of them all with whole 
bones, which is more than most men can 
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do. I say, how about Woodstock this after- 
noon ? " 

" Oh, all serene. Jack Waters is going, 
and Courtenay said he'd come, if he wasn't 
gated by the Proctor this morning. The 
trap's to be ready in Follet's yard at two, 
and the leader'll go on. Don't be late, 
there's a good fellow ; we shan't have too 
much time to spare, you know. I've ordered 
dinner — ^red mullet, bones, and grouse — ^at 
the Cross at six, sharp ; and we shall be in 
time for Bob Dacre's wine afterwards. Ta- 
ta ; don't read your eyes out in the interval 
— ^you know you ain't strong, and you didn't 
ought to." 

With which remark Charley Rivers picked 
up his cap and departed, nearly knocking 
over the postman in the dark passage, and 
rattling down the staircase to a running 
accompaniment of words which, on the 
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whole, were not complimentary to that 
functionary. 

The postman, a meek white-faced man 
with sharp twinkling eyes, laid a packet 
of letters on the table and retreated. 

William Ashe took them up and turned 
them over rapidly, looking at the directions 
as he did so. Then he put them down on 
the table again and went on with his 
novel- Presently he took them up again 
with a half yawn, threw some five or six 
unopened (evidently bills, circulars, and the 
like) into the waste-paper basket, and finally 
opened and began to read one which bore 
the Cleveborough post mark. It was from 
his father, and ran as follows : — 

" My dear Will, — 

"You are, I am sure, fully 
engaged with the necessary reading for 
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your coming examination, and therefore I 
have been anxious not to disturb you with 
many letters from Cleveborough of late. 
An event has, however, occurred within the 
last week which, as I hope and believe it 
will tend materially to my future happiness, 
as well as to your own, I hasten to com- 
municate to you. 

" You know, I fancy, by name the Lees 
of Moorcombe, near my property at Alfrids- 
worthy? Mr. Lee is the rector of Moor- 
combe, and his eldest daughter is several 
years your senior, and a quiet, lady-like, 
accomplished person. I am happy to say 
that she has lately undertaken to become 
Mrs. Martin Ashe of Cleveborough, and I 
sincerely trust that my marriage will in 
every way be a comfort and advantage to 
you and to myself. 

^' The event will, I trust, take place 
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shortly; when the day is settled you shall 
have due notice. Pray find time to write 
me a line on the subject, and believe me 
ever 

" Your affectionate father, 

" Martin Ashe." 



When William Ashe had finished the 
letter his face was as pale as death, his 
hands clutched the paper nervously, he 
looked like a man who had received a great 
and sudden shock, and had not had time 
to realize the nature or the extent of what 
had happened. 

At this juncture there was a knock at 
the door, and the postman re-entered with 
another letter in his hand. He apologized 
for having delivered it by mistake to a 
Mr. Aske. 

'^ Names is so similar, sir," he said, " and 
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writings not always so legable as it ought to 
be, hot but what that's a wery pretty hand- 
writing he added, delivering over the miss- 
ing epistle to its owner, and wondering as 
he departed at the expression of William 
Ashe's face. " Ticks, I s'pose," he muttered 
t« himself as he descended the stairs, " cut 
deep, shouldn't wonder. That's the way of 
they young gents — spends all their father's 
and their own money afore they know how 
to enjoy it. Wish I had half that young 
spark's debts in my pocket — ^my heyes ! " 

With which sentiment he entered the por- 
ter's lodge, and was soon deep in conversa- 
tion (over a quart of buttery ale) with that 
officer on the universally popular subject of 
hard times in general and individual griev- 
ances in particular. 

When he was gone, William Ashe rushed 
violently to his outer door or " oak," which 
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he slammed to, releasing its spring lock as 
he did so. 

Then he hastily tore open the letter which 
had last arrived, and began to read: 

"My dearest William, — 

" I am afraid I have very bad news 
to tell you, and yet I must tell you, for there 
is no one else who can know what it is that 
has happened to us. 

" About a week ago, your father suddenly 
made his appearance at the Kectory. I was 
rather ' taken aback,' naturally at first ; but 
you can imagine that I did my best to make 
everything go on as pleasantly as possible. 
He seemed to have come for the purpose of 
overlooking some accounts and alterations at 
Alsery, and he made himself at last quite at 
home with us, and seemed to be especially 
pleased with Annette (not taking, I am 
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afraid, very much notice of poor little me), 
so much so that I rather foolishly joked her 
about it. Fancy, then, my extreme horror 
when, one morning, mamma called me into 
her room and told me that he had proposed 
to Annette, and she had accepted him ! 

"You will say why does this matter to 
us — ^b.ut indeed it does, and how rrmch it 
matters I only found out the other day quite 
by accident. 

" About a week before he came we hap- 
pened to be chattering round the fire one 
chilly evening, and the subject of marrying 
cousins and connections happened to turn up. 
I said I thought that near cousins or rela- 
tions in blood should not marry, but that a 
connection by marriage was, for all marriage- 
able purposes, better than a perfect stranger. 
To my intense amazement and terror, 
my father, who appeared to be nodding over 

VOL. I. N 
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his paper, roused himself and gave his 
opinion with a deci^on, not to say bitterness, 
which for him was quite marvellous. He said 
that he could draw no distinction between 
connections and relations ; that when a man. 
married a woman all her relations became his, 
not only nominally but actually ; he spoke in 
terms of almost horror of the marriage of 
two brothers with two sisters, or brother and 
sister with sister and brother, a father and 
son with two sisters, and said that if children 
of his were so to do he would cast them off 
as unspeakably wicked, and never see them 
again, not even on his death-bed. 

" Oh, William, is not this horrible ! — ^what 
can we do ? — what shall we do ? I am most 
miserable — I think we all are ! Annette 
looks like a ghost, why or wherefore I cannot 
guess, and we are all strangely silent for a 
wedding party that is so soon to be. Do 
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write to me by the next post. I know my 
father's dogged determination only too well ; 
the kindest of men, when he has once formed 
an opinion he never changes it. I don't 
think he could change. Is not all this dread- 
ful to think of and to hear ? 

^*Your own ever, 

"Mary Lee. 

"P.S. — I almost forgot to say that an- 
other dreadful thing has happened. Poor 
Elsie Adams, who was so fond of you, was 
found dead in her bed the day before yester- 
day, stabbed with a knife ; there has been 
an inquest, and they say that she destroyed 
herself in a fit of temporary insanity. We 
all feel this dreadfully. How I wish you 
could be here, if it was only for half an hour, 
to talk things over with me !" 

William Ashe rose slowly from his chair, 

n2 
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wandered with strange uncertain steps into 
his bed-room, and by-and-by threw himself 
down upon his bed, breaking out into such a 
storm of incoherent cries and deep convulsive 
sobbings, as only men, and young men, can 
experience when, once only in their lifetimes, 
the lowest depths of their being are, for the 
first time, probed and lacerated by the ruth- 
less hand of such a sorrow as he then was 
suffering — a sorrow which, though own sister 
to all his happiness, seemed to be irremediable 
and, even by the strongest, hopefullest nature, 
unendurable. 
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CHAPTEK X. 



LYMPTON ABBEY. 



Chronologically, the next three chapters 
occur at the commencement of our story. 
They might have been written there, but on 
the whole they are probably better placed 
in then- present position. 

For they narrate simply the manner of Wil- 
liam Ashe's and Mary Lee's first acquaint- 
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ance — an acquaintance which, as the reader al- 
ready perceives, was in some way accomplished 
without the cognizance of any of the actors 
who have already appeared on the stage of 
our story; was therefore apparently in no way 
connected with them, and would have been an 
idyllic prologue, producing no feeling of cause 
and effect upon the reader's mind. 

Which case of apparent disjunction is mar- 
vellously common in common life. 

The mere diarian keeps his daily record of 
trifling casual events, not because he attaches 
any value to them, or believes them to be em- 
bryotic^ the seeds of future potent organi^s, 
but simply because they ocour. The bi&to- 
rian, carefully working his way from the pne^ 
sent to the past^ notes the gathering links of 
cause and effect with phUosopbic ey«, and 
leanis to forecast, in n^me samIX measure, time 
futiu-e from time present, or, At all events, 
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not to despise the day of the -smallest 
tilings. 

Of course the experienced novel-reader al- 
ready sees, in the loves whose initiation this 
chapter relates, the omphalos of the pre^nt 
story. Notice, then, as we proceed, how cer- 
tainly, almost remorselessly, from matters the 
most trivial and extraneous the joy and sor- 
row of the many characters concerned arise. 

Is it circumstance that makes the man 
(and woman) to be what he eventually be- 
comes? 

I ask not for information's sake, neither 
dogmatically, but as one who states a prob- 
lem which every man (and woman) should, 
would he be happy, solve for himself. 

Upon the conjunction of Mars and Venus, 
upon this meeting of William Ashe and Mary 
Lee, in no small measure depends the future 
peace and general well-being, not only of 
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themselves, but also of their families and 
friends, perhaps even of many of their ac- 
quaintances and neighbours. And upon what 
did that conjunction or meeting depend? 

Obviously a number of remote causes 
worked together to send William Ashe to 
St. Old's, and similarly (not to be tedious in 
a retrospect which anyone so inclined may 
prolong endlessly for himself) a variety of 
causes co-operated in the exhibition of Koger 
Courtenay at the same institution. 

Koger Gourtenay was the eldest son of Sir 
Koger Courtenay of Lympton Abbey, in the 
county of Devon, Bart. ; a rather acute Fel- 
low and Tutor of St. Old's nicknamed him, 
and the set to which he especially belonged, 
"the dilettanti:'' they indulged in a philoso- 
phy of life (social, political, religious) which, 
though by no means insincere, was not suffi- 
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ciently sincere to be part and parcel of their 
beings; they were art-students, nature-stu- 
dents, common-life students, but were differ- 
entiated from other students by denouncing 
enthusiasm, and repudiating fixed opinions as 
dogmatic ; they were essentially eclectic, but 
were just thrown out of the healthy balance of 
minds like that of William Ashe by lacking 
his healthy animalism. 

Du reste, Koger Courtenay was tall, fair 
faced, black haired and eyed, quiet in dress, 
suave and refined in manner, and " in *' 
with the fastest St, Old's set, who always 
had a place for him in the most rapid team, 
or at the latest Van John supper party, 
where, with cahn philosophy, he discoursed 
upon things as he found them, and 
delivered himself of didactic utterances, 
which wore an artistic garb, from the mere 
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fact of their contrast with the othef rougher 
utterances of which they were the cheek-by- 
jowi companions. 

He was a special ally of William Ashe's, 
with whom he had, as I have said, much 
jfl icommon ; and so it happened naturally, 
that at the heginniiLg of the summer vaca* 
tion which preceded our story he a^ked 
William Ashe to come and stay at Lympton 
Abbey, and have much fishing and more 
talk, in both of which amusements they 
equally delighted. 

So one fine summer's evening William 
Ashe found himself driving up the stately 
avenue of oaks which culminated the Lymp- 
ton Park drive. 

"Awfully glad to see you, old fellow!" 
was Eoger Courtenay's welcome, as he 
tumbled down the great entrance steps to 
meet his friend ; " why, you must have been 
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all day coming from Combeford in that tre- 
mendously primseval shanderydan ! Ah, 
that's right!" he went on as a bundle of 
fishing-rods and a gun-case were handed 
out of the depths of the abused vehide, 
"I see you haven't forgotten the implements 
of war ; and I'm glad to tell you that the 
stream's in first-rate condition." 

^^And it's a first-rate stream, too, that I 
can see already," said William Ashe, who 
had been watching it with a fisherman's 
appreciative eye, as he drove through the 
park, through which it wandered for many 
miles, and just opposite the Abbey expanded 
into a broad shining lake, with tiny green 
islands set like emeralds on its silvery 
surface, "I expect you made some of 
those magnificent pools I saw as I came 
along." 

^^Well, we've done a little for nature in 
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that respect, 1 must confess; but the 
result is the best six miles of trout-fishing 
in all Devonshire; and if you like lake 
fishing, which I don't, that water's perfec- 
tion on a wmdy day. But come in, and 
let me show you the governor, and all the 
other indoor Lympton lions." 

Sir Roger Courtenay was a tall, erect, 
stately, grey-haired soldier, an old Penin- 
sular veteran, who had seen much service, 
and had only given up soldiering — the 
passion of his life— when he succeeded 
to the Lympton estates, and felt his obli- 
gation to look after them. As he said, he 
had had his pleasure first, and now his 
duty had to come afterwards; so he set 
himself to work out the useful and honour- 
able life of a thorough-going English coun- 
try squire; and by careful management of 
his estates, and the practical administration 
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of justice, and kindness, and liberality 
towards his tenantry, he succeeded in doing 
more good in his generation than it falls 
to the lot of most men to perform. 

His famUy consisted of his son and heir, 
Roger, and two daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Emmeline, a fair-haired, lively, active 
girl of twenty, was the mistress of the 
Abbey— for his wife died, to his irretriev- 
able loss, the year before Roger went up 
to Oxford. 

" There is still another member of my 
establishment to be introduced to you, Mr, 
Ashe," said Sir Roger, when the first salu- 
tations were over, "my youngest daughter 
Louisa, we expect her home to-morrow ; 
she has been staying in London with some 
friends of ours, and, by the way, she is 
going to bring back with her a North 
Devon neighbour of your&-7-a Miss Lee, of 
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Moorcombe. You know the Lees, I pre- 
sume ? Moorcombe is, I fancy, close to 
your father's house at Cleveborough." 

"I have often heard my father speak of 
Mr. Lee, of Moorcombe," answered Wil- 
liam Ashe, "but I don't know the family 
personally. Moorcombe is twelve or foiuv 
teen miles from Cleveborough, and I have 
heard that the Lees live a very quiet and 
retired " life, and rery seldom visit even 
their nearest neighbours." 

"Ah, I have heard something of the 
same kind from Louisa," said Miss Cour- 
tenay, "and I fancy she had great diffi- 
culty in persuading Mr. Lee to let her 
old schoolfellow pay us this visit; but she 
met the family in town the other day, and 
I believe had to carry off Mary from them 
by main force." 

On the morning after William Ashe's 
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arrival at Lympton, he insisted upon being 
lionized over the Abbey and the Park with- 
out loss of time, even though a soft 
" southerly wind and a cloudy sky pro- 
claimed " the most unexceptionable of fishing 
mornings. 

The Abbey was a large, massive, quad- 
rangularly built edifice of the days of 
Queen Anne, and was perhaps more sug- 
gestive of comfort and soUdity than of 
architectural picturesqueness. One relic of 
more ancient days, however, it possessed, 
and one of which Sir Koger was justly 
proud. This was the hall, a lofty building 
of exquisite proportions, jutting out at 
right angles to the left wing of the abbey. 
It was pierced throughout its length with 
decorated windows, filled in with jewel-like 
stained glass, set in the flowing tracery ; 
the roof was of shining chestnut, elabo- 
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rately carved with deep-cut panels, and 
delicate featherings, and drooping pendants ; 
there was a high dais at one end, and at 
the other a gallery which communicated 
with a suite of drawing-rooms in the abbey, 
and which contained a magnificent organ, 
the peculiar possession and delight of Miss 
Courtenay, who used to play out her soul 
upon it on winter nights, when the Hall 
was dark and empty, and her day's work 
was done, and her father and sister were 
playing their evening game of chess by the 
side of the cheerful drawing-room fire. 

William Ashe was in fairy land all that 
day. Such gardens as there were to wander 
over! Old English gardens, with broad 
terraces, on whose vase-crowned balustrades 
stately peacocks paraded their glistening 
glories in the noon-day sun, and intermin- 
able gravelled walks begirt with radiant 
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masses of flowers; here and there an 
ancient sun-dial, sternly mindful of time 
and of decay in earth's pleasantest abiding 
places ; here and there a leaping fountain 
shooting out some quaint watery device, 
and falling with a cooling, gurgling sound 
into its worn stone basin, amidst ever- 
green mosses and waving ferns. 

Then there were endless shrubberies car- 
peted with soft turf, and gay with many- 
coloured leaves and flowers, and vocal with 
the happy songs of thrush and blackbird ; 
and such deep, solemn, surrounding woods, 
where the ringdoves sat, crooning out 
their home ditties, and the great black 
rooks cawed soothingly and ceaselessly as 
they fluttered about their airy ancestral 
dwellings. 

It was paradise to William Ashe, whose 
young poet's heart was stirred to its lowest 
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depths by all he saw, and heard, and ielt. 
It was paradise; and ^yet one thing 
wanting, thon^ he knew it not ; for it 
paradise before Eve had entered in — the first, 
last, self-sacrificing, self-completing principle 
of love. 

Patience ! She too is coming. 

That ni^t Lonisa Conrtenay and Mary 
Lee arrived. 

Mary Lee we have already seen. Louisa 
Conrtenay was said by strangers to be the 
exact image of her sister ; but her eyes and 
hair were some shades darker, and she was 
quieter in manner, and less active and self- 
helpful in character; still, however, she was 
light-hearted, and bright, and cheerful, and 
it is only by comparison that what I have 
said could be said of her. 
At first there was not any considerable amount 
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of amalgamation between the component atoms 
of the Lympton party. William Ashe was 
sisterless and Mary Lee brotherless, and in 
such cases a certain quantity of natural ig- 
norance and shyness, with regard to the op- 
posite sex, has to be disposed of before any 
real intimacy can result. Moreover, there 
was the fishing, to which Roger Courtenay 
and his friend devoted themselves all day and 
every day, with an energy and perseverance 
which met with all due reward; and the 
Miss Courtenays and their friend amused 
themselves with rambling over the gardens 
and park, and paying such neighbourly visits 
to both rich and poor as become the main 
duties and pleasures of a happy country 
life. 

Of an evening, however, when dinner was 
well over, there were great social gatherings 
on the broad terrace outside the dining-room 

o2 
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windows. Here, as the westering snn threw 
his slanting beams of orange light over the 
rolling expanse of park, and wood, and hill, 
and a cool eyening breeze came np across 
the rippling waters of the shining lake, and 
the rooks were cawing out their good nights 
among the topmost branches of the rustling 
limes, the whole party improvised, as Koger 
Courtenay remarked, " a very laudable imi- 
tation of a College wine party." They used 
to drag out a high-backed oaken chair for 
Sir Roger, and sundry ottomans and settees 
for *^the maidens," as the old Devonshire 
soldier always called his girls; and then 
there appeared baskets of fruit, and a long- 
necked flask of claret, and a cool bottle of 
Sir Roger's special port, and so on ; and then 
there was much talk and merriment ; and 
later in the evening perhaps coffee, and then 
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Sir Roger would pull out his cigar-case with 
a sly, surreptitious air, and then, as "the 
maidens " did not object to the same, there 
was much smoke and more talk, perhaps of 
a calmer, quieter kind ; and then, finally, as 
it was getting on for bed-time. Miss Courte- 
nay would wander off into the gallery of the 
Hall, and there " play them out." So the 
great organ diapasons would roll out some 
jubilant chorus, and the surging waves of 
harmony would swell round the old abbey 
walls, and die away faintly among the darkling 
woods ; and then the quiet moon would rise 
from the sleeping hills, and then there were 
many good nights and restful slumbers, pre- 
paratory to as happy a day on the morrow. 

So it is not marvellous that all initiatory 
reserve and shyness quickly wore itself out, 
and the Lympton party began to look upon 
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themselves as one family, and to wonder why 
such a successful union had not been effected 
in previous long vacations. 

K Sir Roger Courtenay had been given 
to the analysis of character, (which he was 
not,) he might have found daily employment 
of a very interesting kind in speculating on 
the elective affinity of the inhabitants of his 
house. Would his son, with his cahn philo- 
sophic mind and his undeveloped intermitting 
energy of will, ever get to care for pretty 
Mary Lee, with her soft winning ways, and 
her bright piquancy of manner, and her prac- 
tical common sense? And would William 
Ashe, dilettantist if you wiU, but poet and 
scholar and gentleman bom, would he be 
attracted by Mary Lee, or by Emmeline 
Courtenay, with her cheerfulness and utter 
unselfishness, and her marvellous power and 
love of music ? 
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But time, the great solver of problems, 
quickly answered these questions, by other 
power probably then unanswerable. 
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CHAPTER XL 



FIRST LOVE. 



Roger Courtenay's mind was soon made 
up as regarded Mary Lee. He studied her 
as he studied all character which he came 
across ; and then with a half unconscious 
sigh he lapsed into his own ideal of perfect 
womanhood, which he had never yet seen 
realised, perhaps never would realise : 
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** How may measured words adore 
The full-flowing harmony 
Of thy swan-like stateliness, 

Eleanore? 
The luxuriant symmetry 
Of thy floating gracefulness, 

Eleanore ? 
Every turn and glance of thine, 
Every lineament divine, 

Eleiinore. 

I muse, as in a trance, whene'er 
The languors of thy love-deep eyes 

Float on to me. I would I were 
So tranced, so wrapt in ecstasies, 

To stand apart and to adore. 

Gazing on thee for evermore. 

Serene, imperial FH^inore !" 

So he munnured to himself when his study 
of character and his introspect were over; 
and then he took his heavy double-handed 
rod and went dovm the river, returning with 
a basket full of monster trout, which pro- 
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ceeding, though apparently unconnected with 
his reverie, was by no means as unpractical 
as even the imperial Eleanore to be might be 
inclined to suppose. 

William Ashe, on the contrary, appeared 
to have met with his ideal, all unconscious as 
he was of the fact at first. 

What Emmeline Courtenay was to him, 
and to most people, will shortly appear ; to 
Mary Lee he was attracted gradually and 
irresistibly, and, as he ielt, without any 
voluntary action. He began by studying her 
as one would study any face and form that 
was fair, and fresh, and young, and radiant 
with cheerfulness and good temper. Then 
he went on to discover that there was no 
occupation so pleasant as getting up little 
sparkling piquant chats with her, after din- 
ner, on the broad cool terrace, or of a fresh 
early morning, in the bright summer garden, 
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as they watched the gold fish hovering in the 
mossy basins of the babbiling fountains, or 
listened to the murmurings of the ring-doves 
far oflF in the deep still woods. And then 
there soon came to be no lack of subjects 
for conversations, however frequent such con- 
versations might become. They seemed to 
have so much in common — ^there were so 
many "soul echoes," as Koger Courtenfty 
would have said, so often and so unexpected- 
ly reverberating between them. And it was 
so pleasant that they should both know some- 
thing of Moorcombe, and Alsery, and ClleVe- 
borough, and all the places and people there 
round about ; and so natural that they should 
like to talk about all these things. 

And so— but why should I go on ? " Is it 
not an old, old story?" And so one fine 
morning Roger Courtenay, duly equipped for 
a hard-working fishing expedition, after hunt- 
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ing high and low for his friend to go with 
him, at last discovered him seated alone by 
the side of the fountain in the summer gar- 
den aforesaid, with an open book in his hand, 
and very carefully dressed in light and shin- 
ing summer costume. 

"Well, upon my word," he broke out as 
soon as he saw him, "you are a' cheerful 
character, that you are ! Here have I been 
hunting for you everywhere for half an hour 
or more, ^up-stairs and down-stairs,' yes, 
everywhere except ^ in my lady's chamber ;'" 
and then sotto voce^ "which wouldn't have 
been so bad a draw, I take it, as things 

go." 

" Ah !" said William Ashe, stretching him- 
self as he spoke, " I didn't know you were 
looking for me. I missed you after break- 
fast, and so I just strolled down here." 

" Just strolled down here indeed ! when 
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you ought to be half-way down the river ! 
Don't you see what a splendid morning it 
is! There are the fish rising all over the 
lake as hard as ever they can. Come along, 
Will, there's a good fellow, we haven't got a 
minute to lose !" 

" Eh ? — ah ? — fishiug ? Are you really 
going fishing? Don't you think it's rather 
too hot and bright to-day ?" 

^^The day couldn't be better — specially 
invented for the purpose. WiU you come ?" 

" Well — I almost think perhaps not to-day 
— or, I'll come down to you by-and-by, when 
it gets cooler." 

" Cooler indeed ! Quite cool enough al- 
ready, I think. I suppose that novel of 
yours is too interesting, though if I were 
you I would have it the right side up, if 
it were only for the sake of appearances." 

William Ashe, rather taken aback by this 
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last sadden and over-true observation, turned 
Ms book round with an attempt at a laugh, 
which Was not over-successful. 

" Now, Wm," said Roger Courtenay, " I'll 
be merciful. I'll leave you here, and you 
shall come down when you like. I see now 
a great many more things than I saw a week 
ago ; and I don't see why you should reckon 
upon escaping the ^common lot of all.' Only, 
old fellow, mind you are going in for your 
trial stakes at a rather early age, and so 
you'll have to keep your eyes wide open. 
Which advice, as I'm not your great-grand- 
father, you'll probably think slightly imperti- 
nent from me." 

And so saying, he whistled his way down 
the garden walk, regardless of William Ashe's 
shoufe after him to stop, and not to carry 
away such wrong ideas of things in general 
in his head. 
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On he went — ^thereby probably saving his 
friend from making a great many lame ex- 
cuses and useless protestations ; and by-and- 
by he met his elder sister standing on the 
hall steps. 

" I've made a discovery, Emmy," he said. 

" And what's that, Mr. Roger ? You know 
you are rather famous in that line." 

"Well, I've really made one now;" and 
then lowering his voice, he rapidly told her 
of his interview in the garden, and of divers 
other odds and ends of things which he had 
noticed. "And now," he added, "I shall 
leave those two young people to their own 
devices ; and that's what I think you had 
better do too, and so I thought I would tell 
you, in case you mightn't have been quite 
as wide awake as I flatter myself I am." 

Emmeline Courtenay rounded her eyes in 
undisguised astonishment as her brother went 
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on, for in truth she had not been so obser- 
vant ; and then the two were so young that 
had she had any suspicions she would hardly 
have entertained them. When her brother 
had quite finished and was going away she 
laid her hand upon his arm, and said 
quietly, 

" I shall speak to him." 
" Speak to who ? " 
" To your friend, William Ashe." 
" Why, what can you say to him ? " 
" I shall tell him a family story, which 
you know, Roger dear. We must have no 
more Lympton tragedies. And he will take 
it quietly from me, for he likes me, and we 
have already agreed to be brother and sister 
henceforward." 

" Well, Emmy, you must do as you like ; 
I know you will do what is right, and that's 
why I told you." 
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And so, with a parting kiss, for (fortunately 
for themselves) the Courtenays were not an 
undemonstrative family, he ran down the 
terrace steps, and was soon lost to all thought 
but fishing thoughts by the banks of his much- 
loved stream. 

Emmeline Courtenay walked slowly on into 
the summer garden, knowing that Louisa and 
jMary Lee had gone down- into the village, 
and that she should have half an hour's quiet 
talk with her friend. 

" Well, brother William," she said gaily, 
finding that young person still recumbent by 
his fountain, *^ and why are you not gone 
fishing this beautiful morning ? " 

"That's just what Roger said to me just 
now. Miss Courtenay." 

"Didn't I tell you not to call me Miss 
Courtenay, Mr. William Ashe ? " 

" Well then, Emmy, I suppose I'm lazy, 

VOL. I. p 
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and like reading and looking at your flowers, 
and " 

" Anything else, WiU ? " 

William Ashe looked up with a smile, half 
conscious, wholly perplexed ; he evidently 
thought that the fates were against him 
that morning. Mary Lee always came into 
the garden at a certain hour to feed the gold 
fish, which she had made her special charge, 
and to-day where was she ? And why should 
everybody else come and ask him so many 
questions. 

" Now, Will, I'm going to talk to you." 

William Ashe groaned mockingly. 

^' That's what Simkinson, my college tutor, 
always says when he is going to blow me up 
for shirking chapel, or cutting lectures, or do- 
ing other little things of the kind. What have 
I been and done now, then, Emmy ? " 

^' Why," said Miss Courtenay, enjoying his 
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perplexity, *^ that's more than I can tell 
you — and not exactly what I want to know. 
You know, Will, we settled the other day 
that I was to be your sister, and talk to you 
always just as if I was ? " 

" Yes, I shan't forget that, Emmy. You 
can't think how happy it made me ; I always 
longed to have a sister just like you." 

" Then IVe got a question to ask you. Do 
you like Mary Lee ? " 

" Eh ? What ? Oh, ye&— I think she—. 
Has Roger been talking to you about me ? " 

" Yes." 

" And what did he say ? " 

"No great harm; but he told me things 
which I see now; and I want to know 
whether you see them too— that's all, Will ? " 

" About Miss Lee ? " 

"Yes — about Mary Lee — and about you 
and Mary Lee. Now, I have got something 

p2 
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to tell you, Will ; and if I make it a short 
story, you will see why I do not care to dwell 
upon it. Some years ago we had an elder 
brother, of whom you have never heard ; he 
was a fine, tall, active, brave-hearted fellow, 
and everybody that knew him either liked 
him or loved him. It happened that one 
summer he was thrown in the way of a 
friend of mine, just as you and Mary Lee 
are now thrown together. They walked, 
and chatted, and laughed, and rode, &c. — 
but why should I go on? The end was, 
that whilst he never thought more about 
her than as a chance and very pleasant 
acquaintance, she became (and no wonder) 
irretrievably in love with him. The mis- 
chief was done, and we all saw it ; and he 
saw it at last, too, and, like an honourable 
man, he went and asked her to be his 
wife. But she saw into things as clearly 
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as he did, and she told him — well, you 
can imagine what she said — ^very gratefully 
and gently. And then she went home — 
and there before long she died. The 
doctors said she was consumptive; I said 
she was not, and my brother thought so 
too, for nothing would please him after 
that but to get a commission in a cavalry 
regiment under orders for the Crimea. 
And he went out, and he died at Bald* 
clava, like a brave soldier and a noble- 
hearted gentleman as he was." 

" Oh, Enmiy — " began William Ashe, in a 
faltering voice, as she paused to collect 
herself. 

^^Now, Will, just notice that none of 
this misery might have happened if he 
had only seen beforehand where all that 
harmless merry talk was leading to. 
I don't ask you to give up your 
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new friend. She is as thoroughly good 
and honest as she is pretty. I only ask 
you to consider what your friendship must 
come to — ^and either break it off (to a 
great extent) manfully, or go on with it 
manfully — as you think it best and right 
to do.'' 

^* Thank you, kindest of sisters," was all 
he could answer; "I see now clearly what 
I did not see before, and I shall never 
forget your kindness to me to-day." 

And then, knowing that her object was 
accomplished, Emmeline Courtenay pressed 
his proffered hand, and left him in the 
gay summer garden to himself and his 
own reflections of the past, and plans for 
the future. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ONLY CRISIS. 

As Emmeline Courtenay was • returning, 
she met her sister and Mary Lee on the 
terrace. 

" Just the very people I wanted ! Mary, 
your gold fish are swimming all over the 
pond in a perfect state of exasperation, 
and evidently desiring to eat you as well 
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as whatever else you may have to give 
them! And Louey, if you don't come in 
directly, and give me a list of all those 
school-children's cloaks, to say nothing of 
the books we ought to have taken to the 
school yesterday, I don't think Mrs. Love- 
ring will ever let us inside the school doors 
again !" 

So she and her sister betook themselves 
to the housekeeper's room, where all house- 
hold and parish business was transacted — 
and a great deal was transacted there 
in the course of the year by those two 
active little persons — and Mary Lee, with 
a large piece of bread in her hand, set off 
to her fish in the summer garden. 

" At last ! " said William Ashe, throwing 
away his book, as she came close to his foun- 
tain. 

" Oh, Mr. Ashe," said she with a little 
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start, " what are you doing here at this time 
of day ? Why are you not gone fishing this 
beautiful morning ? " 

'^ That is the third and probably the last 
time of asking. First of all, Roger — and 
secondly. Miss Courtenay — and thirdly, Miss 
Lee, arrive at this spot, and all ask me pre^- 
cisely the same question in precisely the same 
words ! Why should I go fishing this beauti- 
ful morning ? " 

*^ I hope you are not going to serve my 
beautiful gold-fish as badly as you do those 
unfortunate trout down the river — Oh, do 
look ! How tame they are ! There's old 
Nero ; he's always the first ; just look at his 
brown nose coming out of the water! I 
really think Nero has taken a particular 
fancy to me ! *' 

"I don't think that Nero is a particular 
fish in that respect, Miss Lee ! " 
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Mary Lee did not appear to hear that last 
remark, for she stooped down over the basin 
of the fountain, and went on feeding the gold- 
fish with great perseverance. 

"Bother the fish ! " at last soliloquized 
William Ashe, " they spoil my picture." 
, " What picture ? " 

"The reflection," he exclaimed, pointing 
out Mary's image in the basin mirror ; « and 
it's too pretty a picture to be spoiled even 
by an appreciative fish ! " 

" Don't be absurd, Mr. Ashe ! You know 
you don't really think so ! " 

" ReaUy I " 

"And really I think you had better go 
and join your friend, Mr. Courtenay, who is 
usefully employed, instead of wasting your 
valuable time in making absurd reflections 
apparently about me ! " 

" Have the fish had enough ? " 
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" Yes, I think." 

" True Devonshire maiden ! " laughed 
William Ashe, alluding to Mary's phrase of 
affirmation. 

"Now, I'm not going to be laughed at, 
Mr. Ashe ! " 

" Suppose, then, we stroll as far as the lake ; 
it's a beautiful morning, as you wisely re- 
marked just now, and I'll row you about in 
the boat. We'll go and see how the flowers 
are getting on in the Fairy's Island." 

" I don't know about that. What will the 
Miss Courtenays say to my running away 
from them ? " 

" Oh, never mind the Miss Courtenays ! 
If they want you, they'll see you on the lake ; 
and then, if we see them, you know we can 
row back and take them in. Please come ! " 

Whether William Ashe was an adept in 
the art of persuasion, or whether Mary Lee 
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was an easy person to be persuaded, I do not 
know ; however, in a very short time they 
might have been seen strolling down together 
in the direction of the lake ; and then the 
boat was loosened from her moorings mider 
the shadow of a feathering chestnut, and then 
they floated out happily into the happy sun- 
Hght. 

The Fairy's Island was a tiny, water-girt 
speck of green turf and flowering shrubs ; in 
the centre was a magnificent elm, whose luxu- 
riant branches spread a wide and grateful 
shade all around ; on the southern side, away 
from the house, out in the sunlight and close 
by the water's edge, was a miniature garden 
full of brightest flowers, set in the soft and 
trim-kept grass. 

"Let us land," said William Ashe, "the 
sun really is atrociously hot, and the shade 
of that elm looks delicious." 
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"Laziest of young persons! I am perfectly 
ashamed of you, and don't wonder that Mr. 
Courtenay has quite given you up, and gone 
out fishing without you," said Mary Lee as. 
the bows of the boat touched the island, 
and she sprang ashore and threw herself down 
on a bank of turf just within the shadow of 
the elm. 

William Ashe fastened the boat to her ac- 
customed moorings, and followed, rather se- 
dately for him. 

A great many thoughts had been flashing 
through his mind during his brief voyage. 
Was he foolish to be thinking about these 
things at all, instead of Aristotle and Thucy- 
dides, and trout-fishing? Wasn't there time 
in the years to be? What would the governor 
say ? What was Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba ? Ah ! that was the question. If 
Mary Lee only once cared for him, if it were 
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but ever so little, then he should be happy for 
ever ! How he would work up and get over 
his examination I How he would persuade the 
governor that he had found the richest trea- 
sure in all Devonshire! How he would work 
when Oxford was over, and get himself a 
name, and more money than could be spent, 
all for her honour and her use ! Did she care 
for him? Why should she? Should he ask 
her? No— he would not do that — just yet. 
Could not he find out in some other way ? 

He was already beginning to find out that 
true conversation, the honest intercommun- 
ion of soul and soul, is not carried on in 
words ; there is a subtiler and more perfect 
language, which he and she had already be- 
gun to learn. 

Oh, happy day-dreams and pure aspirations 
of early youth, when hope has never been put 
to tixe fiery trial, aud patience never extended 
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on the torturing rack; day-dreams scorned by 
the duller natures of the commonplace^ and 
pitied by the dead experience of the old; day- 
dreams ever young and eternal; dreams that 
wander out from the golden gate of paradise, 
and return thither when their guiding, guard- 
ian mission is fully accomplished! 

" A silver penny for your thoughts !" 

William Ashe started, for he had sunk down 
in a reverie on the shadowy grass at her feet. 
There was a speckled thrush pouring out his 
soul high up in the elm. 

" Only listen to that thrush !— only hear 
how full of happiness he is !" he said, looking 
up to her with large glistening eyes. 

She looked down upon him, and, was 
startled, almost frightened, at the strange 
earnest yearning expression of his face and 
attitude. 

"And you — are not you happy?" 
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"I have never known so much happiness 
before as that of the last fortnight in this 
pleasant place. But the thrush is not sing- 
ing of the winter time and the setting of the 
sun. " 

"Ah!" she said with a slight shiver, 
answering his' thoughts involuntarily ; " yes 
— ^that too is coming. Do you know — wont 
you be glad to get rid of me? I'm 'going 
back to Moorcombe next week. I won- 
def if we shall ever meet again? Perhaps 
not!" 

The tiniest, whitest hand in Devonshire 
played nervously with the long shadowy grass 
on the bank. 

He threw himself forward and held the 
captive in his strong grasp. 

And then after awhile the captive hand lay 
quietly in his. And then he covered it with 
tender, eager kisses. 
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And then their eyes met.' And then the 
great tide of loving words burst its banks 
and rushed out, never to be recalled' 

What was it that was said ? What Were 
those broken, earnest, foolish, truthful words 
which surged out on the summer air from 
the cool depths of the elm shadow, as the 
thrush's full-hearted song welled up into 
the sky from his airy, quivering shelter ? 

Who indeed shall say? What human 
chronicler relates those ethereal mysteries 
when the recording angels leave undis- 
turbed the utterances of happy lovers? 

But before long they were sitting side by 
side, hand in hand, soul in soul, beneath 
the shadowy rustling elm ; and then the 
great gong in the hall clanged out the 
luncheon hour, and then the bell in the 
abbey turret rang out its summons to the 
missing guests. 

VOL. I. Q 
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" Oh, William ! there is the beU ! I'm 
sm^ they have^ been looking all over the 
place for us! Oh, really we must go! — 
Now, will ^you go ? — Oh, will you behave 
yourself like a rational being, and go at 
once? Oh, William, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself ! — and if you don't go 
and unfasten that boat directly, I shall 
have to row home by myself. There then, 
you very bad boy — ^now come — Fm not 
going to stay one minute longer!'' 

Which remarks-^by no means so frag- 
mentary and inconsecutive as they appear 
to be on paper — resulted in the unmooring 
of the boat, and her departure from the 
happy shores of the Fairy's Island. 

And I am afraid that the voyage home 
was an unusually long one, in spite of a 
second urgent summons from the inexorable 
turret-bell; for by the way they chanced 
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to fall into a discussion of their plans for 
the future, and the settlement was not an 
easy one. 

What course should they now take? 
Should William Ashe write to his father 
and Mr. Lee, and Mary write to her 
mother, and so let the engagement be 
recognized at once? 

But then it must necessarily be a long 
engagement (long to them at all events), 
from their age ; and perhaps some objec- 
tion might be raised on this score ; and 
objections in such cases are to be avoided. 

But, again, was it an engagement at all, 
in the common sense of the word ? Surely 
not, for had they not agreed not to be 
tied down to paltry verbal promises? 
Unless they loved one another at the end 
of three, or five, or fifty years, why should 
they marry? And if they loved one 
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another then, of what profit would the 
verbal promise be? 

And then, things being so, what had 
they to disclose? An engagement? No. 
Love? Surely, from its very nature, that 
is, for a time, at least, unrevealable. And 
of what use would it be to make imprac- 
ticable " revelations " to the common sense 
of Mr. Ashe, and the decorous orthodoxy 
of Mr. Lee? 

Then, would it not be better to let 
things remain as they were ' for a time, 
and when William Ashe had obtained a 
position in life whence it would be obvious 
and necessary for him to seek a wife, then 
let (if it must be so) an ^' engagement " 
be made, and, at all events, the fact be 
proclaimed and recognized. 

This was, in brief, the result of the 
consultation, on the voyage — a result which 
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was laid before Emmeline Courtenay, when, 
by mutual desire, she was taken into their 
confidence. 

She at first strongly objected to the 
conclusions of her friends, though she could 
not make much headway against William 
Ashe's arguments. "Better call it an 
engagement, and publish it at once, and 
make up your minds to some obvious 
opposition, and live that over, and be 
happy when it has come to an end, as it 
will do in time," was her advice — which, 
partly from natural shyness, and partly 
from her friends' knowledge of their re- 
spective home relations (in which the reader 
has now his share) met with small favour 
either from William Ashe or Mary Lee. 

And then she said, 

"Remember, too, your letter-writing. 
What will you do about that? I suppose 
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you would like to hear from one another 
every now and then; and how can you 
write unless you make your engagement 
public? You know, Mary, you couldn't 
write casually to a casual young gentle- 
man, simply because you had made his 
^quaintance at Lympton !" 

Oh, but they would be near neighbours, 
and would be able to make a formal 
acquaintance, and see something of one 
another in that way ! Yes ! on the whole 
there couldn't be any need to trouble their 
relations at once — so unpractically — ^they 
would wait and have patience! 

And so at last it was arranged, Emme- 
line Courtenay giving way at length in 
her character of confidante, but securing a 
promise from William . Ashe that, when his 
Oxford career was over, he should at once 
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succumb to the ordinary social exigencies, 
and proclaim an engagement. 

With which understanding, and with 
many kind wishes, the Lympton long vaca- 
tion party shortly afterwards broke up. 

And we, regarding the matter, as we 
can now, from the historian's point of view, 
see (what they could not see) how much 
future complication and unhappiness sprung 
from a determination which was, at least, 
not unnatural, and which probably depended 
upon a number of minute causes which 
they then by no means admitted as ele- 
ments of determination. 

As wise historians, let us merely relate, 
and not too harshly condemn. 

And now let me resume the occupation 
of diarian, and record from day to day, 
and year to year, the events which fol- 
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lowed upon the letter (we see that there 
were letters) written in the coming autumn 
at Moorcombe Kectory, and directed to St. 
Old's, Oxford. 

My episode is full of meaning, and full 
of sorrow now. 

And what shall be the end thereof? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Elsie's funeral. 



It is not at all necessary to the due progress 
of the story to affirm or deny that the letter 
which Mary Lee wrote to William Ashe was 
the first that ever passed between them ; the 
main point being, that certain facilities of in- 
tercommunication existed, and were turned 
to account when a dire necessity occurred, 
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such as that which arose from the unexpected 
engagement of Martin Ashe and Annette 
Lee. 

After Mary's letter was dispatched she 
became gradually calmer and more hope- 
ful. 

The matter was now in William Ashe's 
hands, and his strong sense and will would 
be sure to find a way of escape out of the 
difficulty. Perhaps things were not so bad 
as she had fancied ; time would perhaps help 
them ; her father's objections would soften 
down when he saw that practically they made 
(Other people miserable ; perhaps Mr. Ashe 
and Annette might never marry after all — 
they were not particularly well suited to each 
other, and Annette's quick temper might at 
any time lead to a rupture. And then, chief 
of all, she felt that she had done all that she 
could do in the emergency, and that — come 
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what would — all she could now do was to 
wait and hope. Which, on the whole, is not 
a cheerful occupation at any time, but is still 
infinitely preferable to impatience and de- 
spair. 

So, like a wise little woman, she dried her 
eyes, and busied herself actively in household 
affairs, and soon found that she had plenty 
of work on her hands; for the unexpected 
news of Annette's engagement had a decidedly 
confusing effect on Mrs. Lee's mind, and An- 
nette herself was apparently far from well, 
and indeed had been almost confined to her 
room for the last day or two with a series of 
bad nervous headaches. 

There were half a dozen poor people in the 
servants' hall in high conversation with Mrs. 
Lee, on which scene Mary arrived just in the 
nick of time ; for her mother had given a 
certain powder which was intended for Betsy 
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Balling's baby (who was undergoing the 
mysteries of teething) to little Jane Yeo, 
with strict injunctions to administer it im- 
mediately to her bed-ridden father, who 
hadn't a tooth in his head, and ought to 
have been the recipient of a covered basket 
containing broth and wine, which basket was 
dispatched to Elizabeth Harding, who was 
" down in a fever,'' and ought to have had 
a jug of lemonade and a bunch of the Rectory 
grapes. 

All these little errors Mary rectified, and then 
proceeded to cross-question the cook on the 
subject of dinner, discovering (of course) the 
existence of one or two important omissions 
in the bill of fare ; and then Mr. Lee wanted 
some books and a message to be taken down 
to the school ; and then Annette's bell rang 
violently, and Mary found that she was 
rapidly becoming hysterical ; and Mr. Moorgp 
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had to be sent for, and much watching and 
tending to be done, before hel* sister was at 
all herself again. 

These and many other like duties Mary- 
Lee went about as readily and cheerfully as 
if she had not had her own private trouble 
gnawing at her heart, and found a reward 
(though she was far from seeking it) in the 
practical realization of the truth, that to 
help others is to hejp oneself, and that 
one of the best remedies for a troubled 
spirit is a loving heart and an active 
hand. 

On the second day after the dispatch of her 
letter to William there was more work^ and 
that of a painful nature, to be done, in mak- 
ing the final arrangements for the funeral of 
Elsie Adams. 

Mr. Lee was aware that Elsie was the 
daughter of a lieutenant in the Navy, who 
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had formerly commanded the Moorcombe 
coast-guard station. 

On this gentleman^s appointment to the 
station he had come down to Moorcombe 
with, as he used to say, his sole earthly 
relative and care, his daughter Elsie, a 
pretty, lively, dark-haired, ruddy-cheeked 
maiden of ten or twelve years of age. They 
lived in a little cottage down by the quay, 
humbly, but comfortably, on his professional 
pay ; and when he died, after a short and 
sudden illness, it was found that all his 
daughter's worldly wealth was one hundred 
carefully-saved pounds, and her father's watch 
and scanty household goods. 

So she was left, at the age of twenty, not 
only in poverty but in isolation. For all her 
father's relations had died out one by one, 
and her mother (whom she had never seen) 
was a dark-haired Spaniard, whom her father 
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had married on one of his voyages, and to 
whom he had never alluded — ^not even to her. 

What then should she do, whither turn, 
solitary as she was, penniless as she soon 
must be ? 

But there was help at hand for her in her 
hour of sorrow and of need. 

Mr. Lee had, in his capacity of Rector, 
made the acquaintance of Lieutenant Adams, 
and had gradually contracted a sincere 
friendship for him, liking him for the manly 
simplicity of his character, and the cheerful- 
ness with which he bore the comparative 
poverty in which he lived at the close of a life 
of honest and laborious work. 

There was only one thing which troubled 
him on his death-bed, and that was, the pro- 
spects of his daughter, so soon to be an 
orphan. 

" The Lord careth for the fatherless !" the 
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Rector then had said ; and he had added, 
clothing his thoughts in Scripture phrase, as 
he was used to do on solemn and moving/ oc- 
casions, " be of good courage, my friend, I 
myself will take charge of the maiden, and 
will see to it that no seed of yours shall beg 
his bread.'' 

Which promise Mr. Lee had amply re- 
deemed. 

He took Elsie Adams, in the days of ^ her 
mourning, into his own house, and nominally 
gave her the care of his little daughter 
Annette, then five years old ; and he added to 
her slender patrimony both from his own 
purse and by personally exerting himself 
among his neighbours and friends. Old 
Mr. Ashe of Alsery (Martin Ashe's father) 
was very liberal in the matter, and after a 
few months persuaded Mr. Lee to let her 
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come and live at the Barton, where she 
remained till Mrs. Ashe died. 

Then she took the little cottage down in the 
Combe, where (virith a brief interval, during 
which she lived with Martin Ashe and took 
charge of his son, whose mother had died in 
childbed) she resided until her death, eking 
out her small fortune by teaching the daugh- 
ters of the neighbouring farmers, and by 
nursing any case of sudden sickness or. 
lingering disease which might occur in the 
district. 

Upon her death, as no will was found, 
Mr. Lee had taken possession of her little 
property, nominally selling it to pay for the 
expenses of the funeral, and to settle what- 
ever small outstanding accounts she might 
have in the village ; in reality being himself 
at those charges, and distributing the pro- 
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ceeds of the sale among the poor of his parish, 
in memory of Nurse Adams, as she was al- 
ways called, who was endeared to most of 
them by many acts of love and self-devo- 
tion. 

Her funeral was largely attended by rich 
and poor, and the mourners were not only 
numerous but sincere. The coffin was car- 
ried by a party of the Moorcombe coast- 
guard, and was covered with a new white St. 
George's ensign, and the Lieutenant of the 
station, in his uniform, followed as mourner, 
together with most of the principal farmers 
around ; and there was a long procession of 
school children, and of many of her old 
pupils, and a knot of weather-bronzed sailors 
from the quay. And when Mr. Ashe had 
pronounced the last words of the touching 
and beautiful Church service, the Moorcombe 
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bells rang out a slow and solemn muffled peal, 
telling all who heard them that the last scene 
was over, and that the sorrowful was comfort- 
ed and the weary now at rest. 

Martin Ashe did not attend the funeral; 
he had excused himself to Mr. Lee by saying 
that, much as he wished to pay a last tribute 
to the memory of a faithful servant of the two 
families, it was impossible for him to do so, 
for he had many important letters to write, 
and much business to do that day ; and in the 
morning he walked down to Alsery Barton, 
and did not return until the Rectory dinner- 
hour had arrived. 

Mrs. Lee was inclined to think that this 
neglect must be unnecessary, and, if so, was 
hardly kind ; and she began to murmur out 
some indistinct opinion of the sort to An- 
nette, who only prayed her, in a low voice, 
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to draw down the blind and close the shutters 
of her bed-room, if possible to drown the 
sound of the muffled peal, which was making 
her head ache to desperation. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



fire! 



When the Rectory dinner was over, and 
the ladies departed, Martin Ashe strolled out 
into the garden, according to his usual cus- 
tom, to smoke his evening cigar. 

He went out alone ; for Mr. Lee never 

smoked, and thought the habit was a disgust- 
ing one, and barely tolerable even in an old 
friend and a future son-in-law. 
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It was now about nine o'clock ; the night 
was dark and cloudy, and a gusty rising wind 
was blowing from the southward and west- 
ward. 

Martin Ashe slowly paced up and down 
the gravel walk — thinking. 

In the intervals of the gusts of wind the 
sound of his steady foot-fall on the crisp 
crackling gravel annoyed him.. 

He moved on to the soft silent lawn with a 
voluntary " pish !'' at his own involuntary 
nervousness. 

In a few minutes the call-bell in the neigh- 
bouring belfry began to jangle, and presently 
a muffled peal came down very slowly apd 
moumfuUy upon the wind. 

With a gesture half of impatience, half of 
alarm, the dark figure on the lawn moved 
rapidly away, , passed through the lower 
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flower-garden, and was soon out on the Cleve 
beyond. 

Still the muffled peal rang on quietly and 
slowly. 

Martin Ashe, hurling away his half-finished 
cigar, hurried on towards the sea, and was 
soon descending a narrow sUppery path in the 
face of the cliff. 

He knew it would lead him down to the 
shore, and he thought that the roaring of the 
Atlantic roUers, which were plunging in 
heavily before the coming gale, would deaden 
the sound of the bells, which afifected him so 
unwontedly. 

But before long he was brought to a stand- 
still, for the path seemed to cease suddenly. 
He was not aware that it had been altered 
lately, and that a sudden turn to the left 
would lead him at once to the beach. The 
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night was very dark, and the wind boisterous. 
It was not a night for cliflF-climbing. He 
would not retrace his steps — ^he never did 
that. 

He turned up short to the right over the 
hai, and after a brief and sharp scramble 
found himseH on the margin of the Combe, 
which trended down from the Rectory, and 
just at its sea-washed termination. 

That white object below him was once 
Elsie Adams's cottage. 

The bells had ceased ; there was no sound 
but the whirring and flapping of the eddying 
wind, and the steady monotonous roaring of 
the heavy ground sea. 

He quickly descended the face of the 
Combe, with no specific object in his mind, 
but lured on by a strange irresistible fascina- 
tion, tod was soon standing in the darkness in 
front of the cottage. 
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He had stood there before on a dark 
night. 

Yes! That spot — just where he stood 
now— was the scene of his shame, his defeat 
and 

Pah ! Why linger longer ? Let him go 
back to the warm fir^ and cheerful voices in 
the Rectory. 

The fire ! 

A sudden wild thought flashed across his 
brain, already over-wrought by the events 
and the excitement of the past week. 

Why should that accursed memorial of the 
sole defeat he had ever sustained in life 
remain to taunt him ? 

Its owner owned another tenement. Let 
it cease to be ! 

He stole round to the back of the cottage, 
and, taking a little silver case out of his 
pocket, rapidly inserted four or five burning 
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fuzees under the overhanging eaves of an- 
cientest thatch. 

Then he turned and fled. 

In five minutes more he was on the Rectory 
lawn ; and there pulling out again the silver 
case, he lit a fresh cigar, and resumed 
his steady tramp on the crisp, crackling 
gravel. 

" Our friend, Martin Ashe," said the Rec- 
tor to his wife, as his paper slid off his knees 
on to the ground, and woke him from his 
nap, " must be exceeding his usual allowance 
of tobacco to-night. It is really a pity that 
he should have contracted so useless and 
disagreeable a habit. I am almost inclined 
to speak to him on the subject." 

"Perhaps Annette will break him of it, 
my dear," answered Mrs. Lee ; " most bache- 
lors smoke, you know." 

" I never smoked when I was a bachelor," 
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replied the Rector shortly ; and then he began 
to drop off into a dose again. 

But his second sleep was not of long dura- 
tion. 

By-and-by Martin Ashe came into the 
room hastily, with his hat in his hand. 

"I am afraid, my dear Lee," he said, 
"that some accident has happened in the 
village." 

" Eh ? what ? " interposed the Rector, rous- 
ing himself with difficulty. 

" There is a strong, flickering light visible," 
continued Martin Ashe, " in the direction of 
the lower part of the village; and I have 
heard the sound of voices shotiting, as I made 
it out, ^ Fire ! ' I am much afraid that some 
accident has happened. Hadn't we better 
go out and see whether anything is the 
matter ? " 

" Oh, pray go," said Mary Lee. " I hope 
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and trust there is nothing wrong; there 
hasn't been a fire in Moorcombe within the 
memory of inan — ^and there is no fire-engine 
nearer than Cleveborough," she added, start- 
injg up, and fetching her father's great-coat 
and hat. 

Mr. Lee, thoroughly awakened, hastened 
out, accompanied by Martin Ashe. 

It was quite evident that there was mis- 
chief in the village, and that the village was 
becoming alive to its danger. 

There were distant and gradually nearing 
shouts of "Fire! " — ^most terrible of sounds, 
most terrible, too, on dark and windy nights, 
in isolated, windy villages, where wood and 
thatch are dry and plentiful, and water 
scanty, and fire-brigades imknown, and help, 
though manful and hearty, is all unused to 
the work which alone can be effectual in the 
sudden emergency ! 
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The great tenor and the little call-bell 
were booming and clanging together hur- 
riedly and irregularly— the legendary signal 
of invasion, or fire, or other sudden imminent 
social danger. There was a lurid, angry 
tract of light up in the sky, down by the sea, 
beyond the black sleeping houses of the main 
street. 

" It's too true !" cried the Rectoi' ; " it's a 
fire down the Combe — John Williams's house, 
probably. Come on, Martin, there's no time 
to lose !" 

They ran on as quickly as they could 
through the darkness. 

Lights were shining in the houses in the 
lower part of the street ; every now and then 
they passed or were passed by men hurrying 
in the same direction. 

Then the cries became louder and clearer ; 
and then, hurrying through a long dark alley 
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and lane which turned out of the main street, 
they came upon the level waste of ground 
where the Rectory Combe forked into the 
larger Combe which descended to the sea 
from the eastern and lower end of the village. 

Opposite to them was Elsie Adams's cottage, 
a blaze of Uving, leaping, roaring flame ! 

There was a group of men— saUors, labour- 
ers, coast-guard — ^half -hidden in the blinding 
smoke, standing in the roadway, evidently 
uncertain what to do, and waiting for a head 
to direct them. 

"This wont do! " shouted the Rector, 
plunging into the midst of them. " Ah, Wil- 
Uams!" he cried, recognizing the nearest, 
" glad it's not your house ; got a well and 
water in it ? " 

" Ay, ay, sir. " 

" Man the pump, then, and make a doable 
line down to the cottage. Here — ^who's that? 
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Siimmon; fetch all the 

crocks, and anything 

Mtirtin, you take the 

and see that the water 

: roof. We must get it 

- the wind is blowing, 

' will catch, and then it 

tlie end of the village. 

ill, aU of you !" 

^ the answer as the vil- 

loir leader. The lines 

I, and another double 

iig well, and the buckets 

rapid regular succession. 

v!d steadily and well. 

he shouted, seeing that 

lied against the walls of 

dd not be thrown up on 

men I and bring the lines 
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Then the buckets emptied themselves in the 
centre of the blazing mass. But it was too 
late, and the water supply not sufficient to be 
of any avail. 

"Standby!" shouted John Williams, in a 
stentorian voice, as he saw the rafters quiver- 
ing in the fervid flame. 

There was a pause, and then with a heavy 
crash the roof gave way and fell into the 
mimic crater. The flames ceased for a brief 
second, and then, with a sudden throe, a vast 
upheaval of smoke and fire and hurtling 
sparks ensued. 

"Jan Williams! Jan Williams!" cried a 
score of voices, "Luk to th'house! luk to 
mun — she'll all be afire in wan second !" 

The fiery shower of sparks, which had risen 
high up into the reddened sky, had been 
caught by an eddy of the wind and hurled 
far over the heads of the bystanders ; and 
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John Williams's cottajge was now in imminent 
danger. 

"Stop the buckets^ down the line !" shout- 
ed the Rector ; "get that ladder on the roof 
quick ! Now then, half a dozen buckets will 
doit!" 

And in a very short time the roof was tho- 
roughly saturated, and all danger then was 
over. 

The other cottage was still smoking and 
smouldering, and sending up tongues of flick- 
ering fire ; but the enemy was mastered, or 
rather had ceased to be formidable, for lack 
of further supplies of fuel. 

Ten minutes more, and a few lurid embers 
amidst the blackened walls and broken rafters 
was all that remained of the terrible power 
that had so suddenly striven for dominion. 

"Thank God !" said the Rector, "that we 
are delivered from worse evil ! " 

VOL. I. s 
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And then he and Martin Ashe walked 
quietly home, and the villagers slowly dis- 
persed, and Moorcombo town lapsed once 
more into its ancient nightly quiet. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW, 

William Ashe^ in addition to his peculiarly 
sensitive and excitable temperament, possessed 
a power of rapid determination in every crisis 
when determination was desirable, though on 
purely speculative questions he was cautious 
and reticent, and was careful not to fonn 
hasty opinions, but contented himself with 
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gathering material for opinions to be (possi- 
bly) formed. Moreover, he had inherited a 
strong will, which, but for his habitually 
philosophic turn of mind, would probably have 
lapsed into obstinacy. 

As it was, he was, for a young man, won- 
derfully open to conviction, and ready to 
change an opinion or plan when convinced 
of its error ; at the same time, when he was 
convinced of the truth or right of any scheme 
or theory, it was simply an impossibility to 
turn him from carrying out the one or advo- 
cating the other. 

Such and such things being so, he would 
say to hunself, such and such things must be 
done ; and when he had said that they were 
done, so far as any exertion or power of his 
could secure their being done. 

Which conformation of mind will receive 
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many illustrations as we proceed in our 
story. 

Mary Lee's letter had affected him as 
deeply as it did, partly because he possessed 
the faculty of thoroughly realizing any fact 
that was presented to him with great rapidity, 
and partly, too, because the shock was so 
sudden and so unexpected. They had had no 
reason to doubt that in their case the course 
of true love would, after a while, run as 
smoothly as they could desire ; to have the 
whole fabric dashed instantaneously and re- 
morselessly to the ground — to know that a 
barrier, which in aU probability was unsur* 
mountable, was actually erected between them 
and the one hope of their Uves, was indeed 
to them, and to any but the lethargic, the 
selfish, and the calculating, a burden well- 
nigh intolerable. 

But William Ashe, utterly prostrated as 
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he was for a time, was not subjugated — ^yet, 
at all events. There was in him a buoyancy, 
a power of resistance, untried, but still ready 
for service. 

Let him look to his armour, offensive and 
defensive, for his battle of life is begun, and 
the contest must end either in victory— or in 
defeat. 

For a time, which seemed interminable to 
him, but was in truth sufficiently brief, he 
remained in the state of wretchedness into 
which he had been thrown by the receipt of 
his ill news. But the tempest, which was 
both moral and physical, wore itself out 
rapidly (as all tempests do), in proportion 
to the severity of its onslaught. By-and- 
by the tremulous heavings and convulsive 
movements and broken utterances lulled and 
ceased ; then came a silent, heavy rain of 
tears — ^tears which, like rain, carry off the 
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superfluoiM concentration of nervous energy, 
excitement, electricity— call it as you will. 
Afterwards ensued a sUent, motionless calm — - 
the calm of nature's restoration, wherein the 
balance of well-being, which had been so wild- 
ly oscillating between its extreme limits, 
gravitated at last to its just and necessary 
leveL 

He raised himself from the bed on which 
he had been tossing, and looked about him 
with disturbed, brimming, dilated eyes. 

^^Fool that I am!" he cried, bitterly, 
^^ weaker than water ! These are girl's tears, 
in the eyes of a man. Shame! — shame! Oh, 
utter shame!" 

But for all his self-accusation, they were 
the tears of a man, and of a strong man (as 
men are), young as he was— of a man 
stronger in will, deeper and more earnest in 
thought, and more active in body, than were 
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most others of his age and station; and 
shameful as the tears were in his estimation, 
they were yet of inestimably higher value and 
promise than the dull prudent apathy of the 
colder nature which would sneer at or despise 
his vehement outpouring of passion and of 
pathos. 

However, of what value soever his feelings 
might have heen in the sight of others, he 
could not have borne to have shown them to 
others. 

With a muttered exclamation or two of 
impatience at his continued want of self-com- 
mand, he roused himself, plunged his head 
and hands into cold water, finished dressing 
carefully and neatly, and once more resumed 
his old position in his easy chair. 

He seized the silver tankard from the 
table eagerly, and took a deep and refreshing 
draught ; and he lighted, with a rather 
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unsteady hand, another of his monster 
regalias. 

" After all," he said, after a time, " I be- 
lieve considerably in creature comforts on 
these small occasions !" 

Evidently he was coming to himself again, 
for the inevitable reaction was commencing, 
and his spirits rising again as he thought 
almost unnaturally. 

His eyes fell on the crumpled letter which 
lay on the rug at his feet ; and then another 
short spasm thrilled through him, to be 
quickly mastered — ^for now there was work to 
be done, and now he felt that he was able to 
do it. 

Smoothing the letter out tenderly, and 
laying it on the reading-easel before him, he 
began to turn his prospects over in his 
mind« 

Almost the first definite thought was, 
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that he had over-estimated the trouble of the 
future. 

For there was plainly, or, at all events, 
most probably, only one obstacle in the way, 
and that was the will of one naan — ^a man of, 
say from fifty to sixty years of age, whom 
he had never heard to be possessed of any 
peculiar force of character ; and against this 
had he not to oppose his own youtii and his 
own strength of mil (which he felt to be in- 
domitable), and the eternally-young and evej> 
in-Greasing power of their mutual affection ? 

Surely the victory must be on their side. 

And next, another pang shot through him 
as he reflected that a course of action which 
was once open to them would have saved 
them liie necessity of the struggle which now 
must come. 

Had he taken Emmeline Courtenay's iadvice 
at Lympton, and at once written to Mr. Lee 
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and his father, he and Mary would now be 
(most probably) in Mr. Lee's eyes in the 
same position which his father and Miss Lee 
occupied. 

They would be the first comers ; and the 
objection, if made, would not be made to 
them. 

" But it's worse than useless to stoop for 
broken eggs," he went on to think; 
*^ what is, must be dealt with ; what has 
been, has been; and I suppose Mr. Roger 
would add, what will be, will be. What 
must be, however, is, I see, plainly this: 
I must write at once to my father, 
and tell him clearly and unreservedly how 
the case stands, and ask him boldly for 
his advocacy. His views on all subjects 
are too wide and liberal to make it pos- 
sible for him to coincide with Mr. Lee's 
narrow-mindedness on this point. Why, 
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the thing is preposterous ! The argu- 
ment, for an argument, couldn't hold 
water for an instant. The marriage is 
either right or wrong ; but marriages which 
are wrong are forbidden by Scripture and 
the law of the land. This is forbid- 
den by neither, therefore it is right.'' 
And he chuckled outright at this practical 
exemplification of the laws of Aldrich, for 
which work he had never conceived so high 
an admiration as at that moment. " Still, 
however," he went on, "the fact remains, 
that Mr. Lee has a power of objec- 
tion, and probably a fatal one, even 
though it be morally unsound. My only 
course is my letter and my father's advo- 
cacy, and I am sure that his kindness of 
heart will enlist him on my side, even if 
for prudential reasons he should be at first 
inclined to side with the enemy." 
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So the letter was written and dispatched, 
then and there. We need not have it in 
extenso — ^it was a plain, manly, straightfor- 
ward, and short epistle, stating the case 
briefly, embodying the above-named argu- 
ments, and concluding with an appeal to 
his father's unvariable affection and gene- 
rosity towards himself. 

Then a longer letter was written to Mary 
Lee, which, no doubt, will comfort the soul 
of that distressed maiden when she receives 
it ; and then William Ashe unbolted his 
oak, took a last drain at the tankard, and 
hastily throwing a coat or two over his 
arm, sallied out to keep his appointment in 
FoUet's yard, looking as fresh, and youth- 
ful, and radiant as if he had not passed 
through the valley of the shadow of life, 
and had never experienced the feeling and 
the sorrow which at some sudden instant 
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of time makes an imiocent careless youth 

a strong and thoughtful man for ever* 
more. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE OPINION OF LIEUTENANT ANDREWS. 

On the morning after the fire there was 
much conversation at the Kectory break- 
fast-table on the exciting subject of the 
event of the previous night. 

Mr. Lee had abready walked down to the 
Combe in order to see the extent of the 
damage which had been done ; and he now 
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patiently endured the close cross-question- 
ing of his wife and daughters, even though 
he could not satisfy them upon every point 
on which they touched. 

"The cottage/' he said, "was thoroughly 
burnt. Nothing remains now but four 
blackened crumbling walls, from which the 
charred ends of a few beams are project- 
ing, like wrecks left by a storm on a rocky 
coast." 

"Is the roof quite gone?" asked Mary. 

" Entirely ; it fell with a great crash 
last night as we were in the midst of our 
work, and there is not a trace left." 

" I am afraid you had a very impleasant 
night's work, Mr. Ashe," said Mrs. Lee. 

" Oh," interposed the Rector, " it couldn't 
have been very impleasant, for it was yery 
exciting, and Martin worked harder, I think, 
than any other two men on the ground ; and 
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I am sure that if it had not been for his ex- 
ertions, when John Williams's house was in 
danger, that cottage too, and perhaps many- 
more, must have been destroyed." 

Martin Ashe looked well-pleased at the 
Rector's good opinion of him, but he only 
said, 

" I don't suppose I did more than any 
other man on the ground ; they all worked 
well, and with a will ; and it was in reality 
your cool head and clear orders, Lee, that got 
the fire under so quickly." 

^^I can't imagine," said Mary, with a 
puzzled, thoughtful expression, ^^how it 
could possibly have originated. You know, 
papa, the cottage was not only uninhabited, 
but it was also thoroughly emptied." 

^^ Yes," answered the Rector, " I know it 
was so ; for after the funeral I returned there 
and caused everything to be taken away by 
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those who bought the furniture and house- 
hold goods at the sale, and then I locked 
the outer door and carried the key away with 
me." 

"What is the opinion of the neighbours 
generally as to the cause of the fire ? " asked 
Martin Ashe carelessly. 

"Why/' said the Rector with a smile, 
" Mrs. Berry at the shop confided to me her 
belief that it was ^ they ramshackling gipsies,' 
who indeed have not favoured Moorcombe 
with their presence for many months. John 
Williams regards the matter with the myste- 
rious wisdom of profound ignorance ; but 
Lieutenant Andrews suggested an idea which 
is plausible to my mind, if not probable.'^ 

" What was that, papa ? " asked Mary 
eagerly. 

" Why, my dear, he thought it might have 
l)een the handiwork of one or two well-known 
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and not over-respectable characters ^ down to 
Quay.'" 

" But why should any Moorcombe people 
want to bum the cottage, my dear ? '' asked 
Mrs. Lee, thoroughly mystified. 

" I know," went on the Rector, " that if 
on ordinary occasions one asked the Lieu- 
tenant whether any smuggling went on in his 
district, he would answer with an indignant 
No. Neither do I believe that the prac- 
tice does prevail to any extent. Still, every 
now and then, I have no doubt that a little 
tobacco or a keg or two of spirits get quietly 
landed in fine weather from a fishing-boat or 
a trawler, who has picked up these things in 
some mysterious way out at sea, perhaps on 
a previous dark night. And last night, 
about eight o'clock, Mr. Andrews saw a 
French lugger running before the wind 
some two or three miles off; he thinks 
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that some of our Quay friends must have 
seen her too, and, perhaps in accordance 
with some preconcerted signal, were desirous 
of ^showing her a light.' The night was 
dark, and a large bonfire would have at- 
tracted the attention of the coast-guard, so 
they cleverly took advantage of the deserted 
cottage, and thought that all suspicion would 
be diverted from them." 

"Not at all an unlikely hypothesis that 
of the Lieutenant's," said Martin Ashe. 

" But what sort of proof has he, papa?" 
inquired Mary, who had an inquiring mind. 

" Well, no real proof, my dear ; but 
there was the lugger, a suspicious-looking 
craft, who had no obvious business so near 
in-shore; and some of our suspected cha- 
racters were moving about on the Quay 
last night; and Mr. Andrews, who was 
going his rounds just before the fire broke 
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out, thought he saw a figure moving in 
the darkness from the cliffs down to the 
cottage, but of this he is not quite posi- 
tive. On the whole, there is no proof 
whatever of his theory ; still it is possible, 
and I really don't see how the fire could 
have occurred in any other way." 

"Perhaps," suggested Martin Ashe, "if 
Mr. Andrews's opinion is not correct (though, 
from what you have said, I should be much 
inclined to adopt it), perhaps the cottage 
was insured, and the owner, lacking an 
occupier, might have wanted the insurance 
money, and not the cottage. Such things 
do happen occasionally." 

" Hardly possible in this case," laughed 
the Rector. "Perhaps, my dear Martin, 
you are not aware that the proprietor in 
this case is myself; and though I can't say 
that I particularly want the cottage, I can 
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say that I don't particularly want money ; 
and, moreover, that the cottage is not in- 
sured." 

" Rather a bad guess that of mine/' 
said Martin Ashe with a smile. " Perhaps 
the Lieutenant's theory is the best of the 
two. Do you intend to investigate the 
matter any further ? There is the man who 
was seen near the cottage by Mr. Andrews 
-^perhaps some clue may be got out of 
that." 

^^No, I think not. Mr. Andrews is not 
prepared to say positively that it was a 
man; he thought he saw a dark moving 
object in that direction ; but the night 
was too cloudy and windy to see with any 
precision ; he waljj:ed a few paces towards 
the cottage, but the figure, if it was one, 
was gone ; and he resumed his rounds, con- 
vinced then that he had been deceived. 
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No ; I shall take no further steps in the 
matter — it is not worth while; and I don't 
want to come into personal collision with 
the presumed culprits. I have given orders 
to have the cottage walls pulled down, and 
any available materials to be added to the 
neighbouring fences; and in a short time 
the grass and fern will grow over the spot, 
and that will be the end thereof. It is 
not worth rebuilding, for the situation is 
bleak and exposed, and we are not in want 
of more houses in the parish." 

"Well, you certainly take the loss 
very philosophically!" said Martin Ashe, 
admiringly; and then the matter dropped, 
and the conversation turned to more ordi- 
nary topics." 

Upon after and calm reflection, Martin 
Ashe was greatly ashamed of having been 
betrayed into the inexcusable folly of the pre- 
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ceding night. He had been led away, he 
thought, by hasty morbid feelings, to do that 
which was in itself wholly useless and un- 
practical, and which might (and, as it turned 
out, nearly did) involve him in the disgrace of 
discovery. And then to destroy his friend^s 
property, merely to gratify a passing fancy of 
his own ! He had not realized that it was 
anyone's property. Still, that did not alter 
the fact. Well, then, some compensation 
must be made, if only as a salve to his con- 
science. 

Ah, yes ! — ^that would do ! Mr. Lee had 
a hill-farm under the moor, some two or three 
miles out of the village ; he had been talking 
of erecting there some day a fixed steam- 
engine, with all the arrangements for thresh- 
ing, cutting, grinding, pumping, &c., which 
could be added. 

Martin Ashe would spare no pains or 
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money (a useful commodity, of which he had 
more than enough and to spare) in procuring 
such an apparatus, and in presenting it to Mr. 
Lee as a gift upon the event of his mar- 
riage. 

Which presentation actually took place, and 
Mr. Lee (not knowing to what he owed his 
good fortune) was immensely gratified 
at the forethought and liberality of his 
friend. 

Martin Ashe's conscience was appeased, so 
far as his act of spoliation was concerned. He 
had committed wrong, but he would make 
three-fold restitution ; and he certainly would 
never go house-burning again — ^how he came to 
do it at all was a gradually increasing mys- 
tery to him. 

So that matter — a question of pure physi- 
cal temporary weakness, as he got to think — 
was ofi* his mind, and he at once turned his 
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attention to his plans and schemes for the 
future, which indeed had been considerably 
neglected by him for the last few days. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



MARTIN ASHE SOLVES A MYSTERY. 

It may be supposed that the disturbance and 
anxiety attendant on the sudden alarm of the 
fire in the Combe was in no way favourable 
to Annette in her present condition of nervous 
excitement and general weakness. 

Mr. Moorse was beginning to get a little 
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fidgety about the case ; there was a want of 
power about her which he did not like. 

" She has no spring in her," he said to 
hhnself, - all my tonics are worth just so 
much water in such a case; she doesn't 
seem to care to rally, and wont or can^t 
probably make a mental efibrt to do so. 
And this damp depressing weather is against 
her. It will certainly be a case of low fever 
before very long, unless some change takes 
place." 

And he prescribed cold bathing and a stimu- 
lating diet and more tonics, all to no purpose. 

" Can Miss Lee possibly ^ have anything on 
her mind,' as the country people say ? " he 
inquired of the Rector one day suddenly ; 
"there are some features in the case which 
look a great deal like it ; and if so, we are 
setting to work very much at the wrong 
end." 
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The Rector smiled, and after a brief pause 
told Mr. Moorse of his daughter's engagement 
to Mr. Ashe, which, as all the preliminaries 
were arranged, they had just determined upon 
making public. 

^^ That, I think, Mr. Moorse," he said, "may 
probably account for any little nervousness 
and agitation which you may have observed 
in her. Young ladies don't get married or 
engaged to be married every day, and I have 
no doubt that the novelty and, to a certain 
extent, the suddenness of her position have 
produced this temporary ailment." 

Mr. Moorse turned the conversation, and 
took his leave. But as he was going home he 
muttered to himself-r-" Little nervousness, 
temporary ailment ! — ^wish it was — don't like 
it at all, and don't believe the Rector knows, 
or for a matter of that ever knew, anything 
about his daughter's state of mind. Going 
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to be married to Martin Ashe, eh ? Never 
did like Martin Ashe ; and don't quite know 
why. But it's a fine property, I suppose. 
Well, well ! I must keep an eye on them both 
— and send more medicine, and hope for a 
change which is beyond the power of medi- 
cine to produce — and that's what we medical 
men have to do oftener, perhaps, than some 
of us are inclined to imagine." 

But a remedy more powerful than those of 
Mr. Moorse was now about to be brought into 
action. 

Ever since the ill-omened day of her en- 
gagement in the haunted room of Alsery Bar- 
ton Annette had kept her bed. The curtains 
were closely drawn, and the house kept as 
quiet as possible ; for her eyes were intolerant 
of light, and her head throbbed and ached 
with a violence and persistency which she felt 
to be almost unendurable. 
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On the day after the fire she was no better, 
but rather worse, feeling weaker and more 
broken. 

Mr. Moorse was in despair. 

" I must try a violent remedy," he said to 
himself, " and see what a change will do." 

And then he peremptorily ordered her to 
be got up as gradually and quietly as pos- 
sible, and to be carried into the adjacent 
sitting-room (Mary's "nest"), where she was 
to lie on the sofa for a few hours, and, if pos- 
sible, be induced to rouse herself and talk to 
her mother and sister, if it were but for ever 
so short a time. 

After much trouble and anxiety the change 
was effected, but, as it seemed, without any 
benefit, for she only turned her face to the 
wall and cried quietly, from utter weakness 
and pain. 

Martin Ashe, who had been unremitting in 
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his anxious inquiries and messages during her 
illness, was informed of the alteration, and 
expressed his perfect agreement in its wis- 
dom. 

" Don't you think, my dear Mrs. Lee," he 
said, "that Annette would see me now, if 
only for a very few minutes ? I can promise 
to be very quiet and cautious, and really 
think that my visit may be of some good. " 

Mrs. Lee fell readily into the plan, as 
indeed she did into every plan which her 
husband or Mr. Ashe proposed, and de- 
livered a message to Annette to that effect 
without loss of time. 

" No, mamma," was the answer given 
feebly but decisively. " No — ^not to-day ; 
I really cannot bear it now. And please 
will you and Mary go away, and leave me 
quite to myself; I can't bear any more 
talking to-day." 



( 
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Martin Ashe received the tidings with 
much sympathy, and only trusted that to- 
morrow the patient would be stronger and 
better, and more able to see him. But in 
his own mind he was determmed that he 
would see her to-day at all hazards. He was 
getting impatient and anxious ; he could 
give a shrewd guess at one cause, at all 
events, of her iUness, and was beginning to 
fear lest, in weakness, or. possibly in deli- 
rium if she became worse, she might let 
fall some expression in regard to his con- 
duct in ' the haunted room, which it might 
be difficult to explain, or, at all events, 
which might produce alarm and uneasiness. 

So he wrote a few lines on a scrap of 
paper, twisted it .up into a note, and, 
watching his opportunity, gave it to one 
of the Rectory maid-servants — ^whom he had 
reasons for trusting — ^telling her to take it at 
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once to Miss Lee, and hiiag him back a 
verbal answer. 

He waited about in the passage for 
some little time, and had just detennined 
upon calmly paying Annette ins visit in the 
^vent of her expected refusal to see him, 
when his messenger reappeared, and asked 
him to go up into Aimette's sitting-room 
at once. 

He went up, and entered, and dosed the 
door veiy noiselessly. 

" It is not kind of you, Mr. Ashe," was 
his greeting from the low sofa in the 
darkened room. 

But he was not imaccustomed to cold 
greetings, and had looked forward to a 
stormy meeting ; he now thought he sfaoidd 
have less trouble than he had anticipated, 
for Annette's prostration both of body and 
mind was evidently Tery great. 
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" I am sure you will forgive my over- 
anxiety/' he said, in a low, calm voice* 
" I have been so deeply grieved at the bad 
reports I have heard of you, I could not 
really keep myself from paying you a very 
short visit of inquiry to-day. You are 
better — a little better, I trust?" 

" I have little hope of being better," 
was the reply, in faint faltering tones. 

" My dear Annette," he said, " you 
must not think and talk in that despairing 
fashion. I assure you that Mr. Moorse 
says that nothing but slight and hopeful 
exertion on your own part is required for 
your perfect and speedy recovery." 

" Hopeful exertion — ^Mr. Moorse — ^" she 
murmured; "what knowledge can he harve 
of my case ? What does he know of what, 
I know ? — and of what I cannot utter, but 
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must keep as a loathly haunting secret in 
my heart until I die?" 

" Ah !" said Martin Ashe suddenly and 
cheerfully, as if a new and hopeful light 
had just broken in upon his mind, " I see 
now — I know now — ^know it all — ^foolish 
and cruel as I have been ! Will you ever 
forgive me, Annette? Will you at least 
let me establish some slight claim upon 
your forgiveness by making the reparation 
which is now in my power ?" 

"What do you mean?" gasped Annette. 
"Do you, can you mean that you will re- 
lease me from the promise I gave you of 
marriage? Can I be free — I that have 
promised never to ask for my freedom ?" 

^"I sincerely trust that you may never 
desire to break an engagement which I am 
sure will tend to the well-being and happi- 
ness of us both. It is not that which is the 
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cause of your illness, it is that other foolish 
so-called secret with which I have frightened 
you — ^I who never dreamt of this serious 
result of my folly," 

Annette looked at him with dilated dreamy 
eyes, but never spoke. 

"Pray let me explain myself at once," 
he said, "I can accuse myself afterwards 
and ask your forgiveness. It is the remem- 
brance of the haunted room at the Barton, 
the bed, and the so-called child's coflSn which 
is preying on your mind, and incapacitating 
you for any exertion." 

Annette made a brief and shuddering ges- 
ture of assent. 

" First of all," he went on, " fix firmly 
in your mind the fact that the room is not 
haunted, that the bed is simply an heir- 
loom, and that the cofl&n is merely a box 
made in that shape for a special reason, and 
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then let me tell you the history of that 
box." 

" It — ^was — a — child's — coffin !" she said, 
dropping out her low words sharply a&d 
distinctly, like distant pistol shots, and with 
an ominous glare in her eyes. 

He wias walking up and down the room 
till then, walking up and down with noise- 
less, steady steps, but then he drew a ch^ 
to the head of her sofa and sat down and 
fixed his eyes steadily upon hers — ^hers 
which never once moved from his till his 
story was ended. 

" Many years ago," he began, " in my fa- 
ther's earlier days, when I was quite a child, 
the excise laws were honoured at Alsery far 
more in the breach than in the observance. 
My father, as a magistrate, did what he could 
to abate the nuisance (for the habit denaoral- 
ized our people and became a very intolerable 
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nuisance) ; but the little he could do, unadded 
as he was by a local station, was of very 
small avail. One fine May morning, as I re- 
collect well, a rakish-looking fore-and-aft 
schooner brought-to about a gunshot off the 
point; and by-and-by a boat put off from 
her and landed about half-a-dozen wildish- 
looking, able-bodied seamen. My father hap- 
pened to have a little secret intelligence 
about the schooner, and he also happened to 
be strolling about the strand when the boat 
landed. When the crew saw him there was 
a minute's consultation amongst them, and 
then the coxswain stepped forward and re- 
spectfully ventured to ask for information and 
advice. Their captain's little boy, he said, 
had died on board, out in the channel, during 
rough weather, and they had brought the 
body on shore for burial, as soon as the 
weather had allowed. The coffin (the one 
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you have unfortunately seen) was in the boat. 
Could my father direct them to the nearest 
parson and churchyard ? Certainly he could. 
And they followed him, bearing the coffin 
amongst them, quite unsuspiciously, up to 
Moorcombe Church. 

" * Take it into the yard, ' said my father, 
*and I will go and fetch the parson for 
you.' 

^^ But there were a dozen or more of the 
Cleveborough Coast-guard, fully armed, in 
waiting for them within the Lych gate. And 
there was a brief and harmless fight, and 
then an array of prisoners on each side of 
the church path, and the coffin in the 
midst. 

" * Open that box,' said my father, very 
quietly, pointing to the cloth-covered, nail- 
studded coffin. 

" And then and there the child's coffin was 
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very sacrilegiously broken open. But there 
was no child inside— only a most carefully 
packed and compressed mass of the finest 
and most valuable lace, sufficiently valuable 
to make the capture a very important one. 

" The intention of the crew, of course, 
was to land it and * run it,' if unperceived ; 
but, if in any way interrupted, to bury it 
legitimately in ihe nearest churchyard, and 
then to dig it up on a dark night illegitimate- 
ly afterwards. 

^^ The lace went to the Customs — ^my father 
kept the coffin by way of trophy. 

*^ * Let us put it in the Haunted Room,' 
said he one day after dinner (we have had 
a haunted room in the family for genera- 
tions), * and then when the next ghost-finder 
has pluck enough to draw the bed-curtains 
he will find something for his trouble.' 

" So it was done ; and so the same practi- 
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cal j.oke which I plajed so wroaglj askd fool- 
ishly upon jou has been a standing joke 
amongst us eyer stace." 

"But why,"* said Annette, raising herself 
slowly on one dibow, and looking stea(^astly 
into his eyes, " should you have playect that 
joke, as you call it, upon me ? I do not w^ 
dcrstand you yet/' 

" Don't you reeollect how persistent you 
were with me about the haunted room? 
How you would bring forward the subject 
on all occasions; and how to the last, 
in spite of every opposition I could oflfey, 
you would insist upon my showing you- the 
room? I confess, however weak it wus of 
me, I was provoked at last into drawing 
the curtains, and acting the part which I 
only acted too well. I always intended, of 
course, to undeceive you directly afterwaxds, 
but your agitation was so immediate and 
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unexpected, and so violent, and you have 
been so ill ever since, that I could find no 
opportunity for amending my great error 
until to-day, when I have stretched many 
points, as you know, to gain this interview 
with you, and confess my My and ask your 
pardon." 

*^But why," asked Annette, very slowly, 
" was the coffin a child's coffin? Supposing 
the story you have told me to be a true 
one, would not one expect the smugglers 
to have made and landed a man's coffin, as 
holding more goods, at the same risk and ex- 
pense ?'' 

Martin Ashe looked at her with undisguised 
admiration. 

" That is a very acute question," he 
laughed ; " my story inust be a true one 
to stand such astute cross-examination. The 
fact is, that the captain erf the schooner was 
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an old hand at his trade, and he knew by 
experience that the small cofl&ns were handier 
and safer. Their course of proceeding was 
this: They made and packed the coffins in 
France, in the interior, making them water- 
tight sometimes, and filling them with brandy, 
or else stowing away lace, gloves, jewellery, 
and so forth, therein. Then these boxes 
were placed in loose open crates and covered 
with fruit, vegetables, and the like, and car- 
ried to the coast ; and then taken on board 
one by one, under a sailor's jacket, or wrapped 
up in an old sail. Don't you see that if 
they had been larger the risk of detection 
would have been largely increased ? No ! 
Depend upon it the captain was right, and 
if he didn't make his fortune by his ingenuity 
he almost deserved so to do." 

Annette looked up with an approximation 
to her old smile ; she was convinced at last. 
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*^But it was a cruel shock to me/' she 
said ; " you will promise never to give me 
such another so long as we live, Martin?" 
holding out her hand to him. 

"Never," he answered, taking it in his, 
"and never, too, to forget your kindness in 
forgiving me so readily and thoroughly. One 
thing only more I must ask of your forbear- 
ance and goodness : Promise me to mention 
this fright and this story to no one, even of 
your family. I could never justify myself, 
and never could expect the pardon of others, 
however much I may have hoped for 
yours." 

" Well," she answered, " I will promise, if 
you like, though you do not deserve it alto- 
gether ; and then, you know, you must have 
the dreadful box taken away and the room 
altered. I really don't think I could marry 
anyone who habitually kept a neat and inap- 
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propriate cofl&n in his best bed-room, even if 
I kiiew it was only a snmggling trophy of 
former days ! " ■ 

Martin Ashe laughed, and then, pressing 
her hand, he added, 

« I know I was very cold and impassive in 
what I said to you when you gave me the 
promise which makes me happy for life ; it 
was a necessary part and parcel of the play, 
of which I am so mudi ashamed, so to do. 
But, believe me, my real feelings were not 
then in a6y way represented. I do entertain 
in my heart a most sincere regard and affec- 
tion towards you ; and I feel certain that in 
our married life no thought, word, or deed of 
mine will ever occur to oppose your wishes 
or mar your happiness. Believe this, Annette, 
whatever you believe of me. And now I 
must go, and leave you to the rest and quiet 
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which will, I am sure, very speedily restore 
you to health again." 

So saying, he pressed her hand to his lips, 
and left the room as calmly and noiselessly as 
he had entered. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE PARISH DOCTOR. 



On the following morning Mr Moorse 
stretched a point, and, as he thought, neg- 
lected a patient or two (whom he had never 
neglected before), in order to pay a very early 
visit to Miss Lee. He was very anxious to 
see the result of his science and skill, which 
he had exerted to the uttermost, and which, 
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he was beginning to fear, were not sufficient 
to meet the emergency. 

To his great surprise and pleasure, he found 
that his patient had passed a quiet and restful 
night, reported that her headache was en- 
tirely gone, and seemed positively anxious on 
the score of breakfast. Moreover, the feverish 
symptoms which had alarmed him had dis- 
appeared, her pulse was steady, and she was 
only suffering from weakness, which a little 
care and a few obvious prescriptions would 
speedily remove. 

" I know you thought me very hard-heart- 
ed, Miss Lee," he said, "when I sternly insist- 
ed upon your moving into your pretty little 
sitting-room, and undergoing the nuisance of 
change and conversation ; but you see I was 
right. " 

"Yes," she answered, "I came out of 
Mary's ^Nest' a very different being to what 
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I was when I entered it. I suppose I may 
go there again to-day, and in fact get about 
as much as I can, and generally endeavour 
to be a credit to your skill ?" 

" By all manner of means. It was just the 
^endeavour' that was wanted to set you up 
again. Having once got that, you will re- 
quire very little more doctoring. " 

Whereupon' he took his leave, with a light- 
ened heart, and thought to himself, as he 
progressed in his morning rounds, that a few 
such cases in a more populous locality would 
give him what he craved — ^reputation in his 
possession, and, what he needed, substantial 
addition to his somewhat scanty and hardly- 
earned income. 

His history may here be briefly given, for 
he was an important personage in Moorcombe 
life, and his influence for good constantly 
crops out in the course of our story. 
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His father had formerly been a scholar of 
St. Old's College, Oxford ; then had risen, by 
dint of hard labour, to be Fellow and Tutor 
of that institution. Eventually, late in life, 
he had accepted a college living of no great 
value in Devonshire, upon which he married 
a lady who brought him more peace and hap- 
piness than money; and where he died, 
leaving his widow in failmg health and his 
son Edmund with but slender provision for 
their future subsistence. 

Edmund Moorse's one passion in life was 
the science of healing. It seemed to have 
been bom in him, and to increase daily with 
his daily growth. His father's parish of Al- 
ston was not peculiarly adapted for the men- 
tal growth of a boy of a studious and investi- 
gating turn of mind, who felt in his heart 
above all things a stem necessity of knowing. 
For the parish was situated on the borders of 

x2 
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Dartmoor, far away from any large town, or 
from any society except of the most ordinary 
and unsatisfying kind. The boy must read, 
and there were no books for him but those in 
his father's library. Upon these, then, he be- 
gan with his father's able help, who was de- 
lighted to recognize the rudiments of a scho- 
lar in his own son, and who built air castles 
of future distinctions and emoluments to be 
gained in the University world — the one 
world of the present with which he was ac- 
quainted 

But when Edmund Moorse had gained a 
sufficient knowledge of the dead languages to 
be able to extract life out of his father's 
bulky octavos and tall folios, he had also 
gained the knowledge that their life was not 
his life. 

He absorbed, and to a certain extent as- 
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similated^ his classical food^ but it was not the 
nourishment for which he craved. 

He was always asking himself and his 
father, "What use can I make of all this 
knowledge ? — what good will it do to me and 
others in practical lif e ? I want to be some- 
thing, to do something, to be of use in the 
world ; and I should not like to teach either 
as parson or tutor — I feel I could not. 
Surely there must be something more to know 
and to do than all these dead bygones can tell 
me. I want to know what men are knowing 
now, not what they knew so many centuries 
ago." 

Which was quite a new view of things to 
his father, and would have been a perplexing 
one, if it had not been so palpably hetero- 
dox. 

As it was, he dilated, in somewhat stilted 
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phrases, as he had so often dilated before, on 
the advantages of a classical education, 
which he held to contain its own reward, and 
to be absolutely self-sufficing to the most 
ardent devotee of knowledge, and was by no 
means inclined to allow the modem heresy 
which would make it a stepping-stone to 
recent and progressive learning. 

Wherefore a dense barrier was built up 
between father and son, and the classics lan- 
guished, and the father took to lamentations 
and exhortations, and the son looked about him 
anxiously for some means of extricating him- 
self from his new-found difficulty. 

Which means of escape occurred to him 
before he had fallen into the slough of idle- 
ness and despair. 

For the parish doctor of Alston deceased 
in the fulness of years and incapacity, and 
he who came to reign in his stead was a young 
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man, full of energy and enthusiasm, learned 
in his profession, and loving it for its own 
sake, and not for that of the lucre which it 
might, and did not, bring him.' 

With him Edmund Moorse formed an 
instantaneous and sympathetic alliance. 

For the problem had solved itself. Here 
was a profession in which knowing and doing 
were co-relative and interchangeable terms. 
Here was an existence in which knowledge 
was a tree of life — a tree which yearly 
rooted downwards, and gathered substance 
around, and bore fruit more and more abun- 
dantly — a tree which assimilated as health- 
ful nutriment the thought of the present as 
well as of the past, whose fruit was pleasant 
to the taste, and good and useful to the 
world which was, as well as to that which was 
to be. 

From that time forth the pair were insepar- 
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able. All his friend's books which bore on 
physiological, anatomical, and chemical rudi- 
ments were eagerly devoured by Edmund 
Moorse. By-and-by he contrived to add a 
microscope to his possessions, and then he 
dissected and investigated every living organ- 
ism which had the misfortune to come within 
his reach. 

And so it happened that when his father 
died, still mournfully lamenting his classical 
defection — and his mother died, chiefly be- 
cause her severed life was not tolerable — ^he 
embarked without hesitation on the laborious 
voyage which was to lead him to his worldly 
El Dorado. 

He accordingly went through the ordinary 
routine of a medical education, attended 
lectures, frequented the dissecting room and 
the operating theatre, walked the hospitals, 
passed divers qualifying examinations (in 
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which his classical knowledge was of no 
small advantage to him), and finally, by way 
of bathos to his aspirations and ambitions, 
settled down at Moorcombe as country and 
parish doctor, with probably more hopes than 
prospects of attaining the professional emi- 
nence and knowledge which he so greatly 
desired. 

He lived at Moorcombe in lodgings, in a 
small white-washed house, separated from 
the street-way by a strip of garden, and a 
row of bright green palings. He had 
taken three small unfurnished rooms, which 
he had furnished, or rather stocked, accord- 
ing to his own fancy; and much to the 
bewilderment of his landlady, Mrs. Wil- 
Jiams, who was the wife of the captain of 
a trading vessel, and who, having no family, 
and — ^generally speaking — ^no husband to 
look after, devoted her energies to the care 
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and comfort of Mr. Moorse, and was with 
difficulty restrained from " tidying " and 
*^ cleaning" his books, chemicals, and scien- 
tific apparatus two or three times in the 
course of every week. Moreover, she was 
always striving to be allowed to furnish 
his rooms, or at least his sitting-room, 
more in accordance with ordinary ideas 
on the subject. 

The walls of that apartment he had 
had decorated with a pale blue lime-wash, 
thoroughly renovated at least twice a year. 
The chairs, the tables, the book-cases, were 
all of plain varnished deal. There was a 
square of carpet in the centre of the room, 
and the only window-curtains he would 
allow were of white muslin, which, thanks 
to Mrs. Williams, were always very white 
indeed. He contrived a simple and effec- 
tual ventilating apparatus, which was in- 
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serted in the walls of all his rooms, and 
which not even Mrs. Williams ventured to 
interfere with, though she always mentally 
shuddered whenever she thought of the 
cold air and the draughts which must 
thereby be occasioned. 

However, his rooms were always pure, 
and fresh, and dustless ; and his health, 
thanks to that, and his daily work and 
exercise, apparently unimprovable. 

Du restCj he was indefatigable in his 
profession, and his skill was soon held in 
such repute in the country round, that, had 
it not been for the general healthiness of 
the district, he would have had no cause 
to complain of the scanty reward with 
which his labours were compensated. Not, 
though, that he did ever complain; and 
indeed his due reward was considerably 
diminished by his charity in every case 
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'ciseman, wants to have a word with your 
honour." 

"Show him in, then, please, Mrs. Wil- 
liams," was the answer, as he looked up 
from his book, which was an invariable com- 
panion at all his meals, and at all other times. 

Mr. Stowford, a thin, short, sallow com- 
plexioned individual, with a superabundance 
of sandy hair, and an unpleasant look of 
low cunning in his deeply-set eyes, entered 
with a quick shambling step, and a rapid 
circumambient glance, which might have 
been the result of habitual caution or of 
shyness, and probably was an undesirable 
compound of both. 

His business was to consult Mr. Moorse 
relative to sundry aches and pains which he 
had been enduring of late, and which by no 
means facilitated his business or enhanced his 
pleasure. 
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These were quickly pronounced by Mr. 
Moorse to be rheumatic, and a bottle of medi- 
cine and a few necessary cautions were soon 
in his patient's possession. 

Whereupon the interview should naturally 
have concluded, but Mr. Stowford, in rising 
to take his leave, fumbled out of his pocket 
a crumpled piece of paper, out of which he 
extricated a small oblong of some brown and 
papery-looking substance, burnt at one end, 
which he extended to Mr. Moorse, and 
said, 

^^ P'raps you can tell me, doctor, what this 
here is ? It's not of no consequence, only 
I'm nat'rally cur'ous about the nature of 
things ; and I picked it up in the road down 
to quay to-day, and donno what 'tis. Never 
seed anything Uke it to Moorcombe afore." 

Mr. Moorse examined the substance pro- 
duced for an instant ; then he lit a lucif er, 
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and put the burnt end of the oblong into the 
flame. It fizzed and sputtered a Kttle, and 
proceeded to bum out with much rapidity. 

Mr. Stowford snatched it from the doctor's 
hands, put it out with his thick-skinned 
fingers, and re-inserted it into its paper 
envelope and his pocket. 

" It's a cigar light," said Mr. Moorse, with 
a laugh; "you seem to lay much value 
upon it." 

" No, no ! It's of no value Uke. Only 
I never seed the thing before — cigar light, 
eh ? Could ee light a pipe wi' it, sir ?" 

" Certainly," said Mr. Moorse. 

" Got a light on the end, then, like a 
lucifer match?" 

" It had so once, no doubt." 

" Thankee, sir ; much obliged for your 
advice and physic. Good morning, doctor." 

" Good day to you, Mr. Stowford." 
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And as his worthy patient shambled out of 
the room he said to himself, 

" He's a 'cute fellow that, in his own low 
way. He's always ferreting out small smug- 
gling transactions down to the westward. I 
suppose my information was wanted to give 
him a clue to something of the kind. Well, 
Moorcombe is . certainly an out-of-the-way 
place when even the exciseman doesn't know 
a fuzee when he sees it !" 

And so with a half sigh he went on with 
his book and his luncheon. 

Yes ! Mr. Stowf ord was on a trail ; and 
he was not the kind of man to give it up 
till it had led him to something " very much 
to his advantage." 
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